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Surprising Experiments. 
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Few persons in the present day have 
obtained a greater share of public notoriety 
than the extraordinary individual, whose 
likeness is prefixed to the present number of 
the Imperial Magazine. e philosophical 
nature of his experiments, joined to their 
astonishing character, has excited an in- 
tense interest, that must render the subse- 
quent account acceptable to readers at 
jarge. Armed with strong and efficacious 
antidotes, and inured by progressive efforts 
to the action of intense heat, this celebrated 
operator defies the malignity of the most 
subtle and deadly poisons, and expos 
himself fearlessly to the terrible element of 
fire. Whether any essential benefits to 
society may result from these bold essays, 
it might be somewhat premature at present 
to assert. They will probably serve, at 
least, to direct the attention of the faculty 
to the consideration of poisons, and may 
eventually lead to discoveries of the first 
importance in medical science. 

AVIER CHaBERT, better known by the 
appellation of the Fire Krne, is a native 
of Avignon, in the south of France. His 
family have served in arms under Napo- 
leon; and the subject of the present me- 
moir had the honour to hold a lieutenancy 
under that great captain of modern times. 
He accompanied the French army into 
Russia, and was there detained a prisoner. 
Whilst in that empire, he suffered from the 
ill-treatment of a native officer; when the 
Emperor Alexander strongly manifested 
his sense of public justice, by settling on 
him a pension, and by sentencing the 
offender to banishment in Siberia,—where, 
to the best of Monsieur Chabert’s know- 
ledge, he remains to the present day. 

During the revolution, Chabert’s father 
concealed in his house five Catholic priests, 
and eventually succeeded in preserving 
them from the fury of democratic power. 
From one of these, Monsieur Chabert, the 
= experimentalist, received some in- 
ormation on the capabilities of the human 
body to sustain heat, which gave the first 
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impulse to his essays. The hints derived 
from the priest, however, only served as 
the foundation of a series of progressive 
efforts, that have at length enabled the 
exhibiter to bear an intensity of heat, rising, 
we are informed, from 600 to 800 degrees. 

His daring experiments with phosphorus, 
prussic acid, and other powerful poisons, 
are entirely his own. He began with deter. 
mining ‘the best antidote, and then pro- 
ceeded with caution from a very small ian 
to a large one. His powers of bearing heat 
and of swallowing poisons, are it seems still 
in a state of progression ; as he states that 
he can have no fear of rivalry, since the 
attempts of the present day may be far 
exceeded by something which he shall per- 
form on the next. 

Monsieur C, has travelled in Africa, and 
in nearly all the countries of the European 
continent; and exhibited before the most 
illustrious personages of the different nations 
through which he has passed. He is now 
about 39 years of age, and twelve years have 
elapsed since his first arrival in England. 
Previous to his engagements at the Argyll 
Rooms, he gave specimens of his singular 
talents before every member of our Royal 
Family, with the exception of his present 


Majesty. 

n the neighbourhood of Waterloo 
Bridge, Monsieur Chabert’s wife and 
family reside; and we believe it is his in- 
tention to continue in this country. He 
refuses to reveal the secret relative to the 
nature and management of his antidotes, 
for a less sum than £10,000. Whether it 
will answer the purpose of any one to give 
so high a premium for these philosophical 
arcana, is perhaps vi uestionable. 

The following’ p extracted from 
the “Times” of the 24th September, 1829, 
will enable the reader to judge of the 
daring nature of Monsieur Chabert’s ex- 
periments.— 

It will be recollected (says the Times) 
by many of our readers, that an advertise- 
ment appeared a few days ago in our 
journal, in which a Mr. J. Smith, after in- 
sinuating that M. Chabert, the Fire King, 
practised some juggle when he appeared 
to enter into an oven heated to 500 de- 
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grees, and to swallow 20 grains of phos- 

horus, challenged -him, for any sum which 
a might please to mention, to perform 
the exploits which he professed to be per- 
forming daily. It will also be recollected, 
that to this challenge was added an explicit 
“pledge,” given “upon the honour” of 
Mr. Smith, that if Mr. Chabert “ fairly 
accomplished such an undertaking, he 
‘would likewise do the same.” 

To those who are acquainted with the 
various shapes in which ambition clothes 
itself, it will not appear surprising, that 
the “Fire King’s soul was all on fire” to 
answer the daring defiance which he had 
received from an adventurous calumniator ; 
and in consequence he publicly accepted 
‘Mr. J. Smith’s challenge for £50, request- 
‘ing him to provide the poisons himself, 
and offering, with true chivalric courtesy, 
to allow him the same conveniences which 
he used himself whilst he remained in the 
oven. This unexpected retort appeared to 
make Mr. J. Smith feel that it was neces- 
sary for him to be more magnificent in his 
promises than he had hitherto shown him- 
self; for in his rejoinder to Mr. Chabert, 
he informed him that he would meet him 
in the Argyll Rooms, at his ordinary hour of 
performance, and would then “enter the 
oven with him, and perform his other feats.” 

Yesterday was mutually fixed upon as 
the day on which the two contracting 
parties to this extraordinary challenge were 
to try their merits by the ordeal of fire, 
‘and on which they were to submit their 
powers of resisting poison to the test of 
experiment. Accordingly, at two o’clock, 
the hour appointed for the combat, a num- 
ber of gentlemen were attracted to the 
arena in which it was to take place; and 
as they entered, care was taken to inform 
them that the money had been regularly 
posted, and that Mr. Smith was ready. 

At a little before three o’clock the Fire 
King made his appearance near his oven, 
and as some impatience had been exhi- 
bited, owing to the non-arrival of Mr. J. 
Smith, he offered to amuse the company 
with a few trifling experiments, which he 
said any of them might perform with the 
greatest ease. He then made a shovel red 
hot and rubbed it over his tongue, a trick 
for which no credit, he said, was due, as 
the moisture of the tongue was sufficient 
to prevent any injury arising from it. He 
next rubbed it over his hair and face, de. 
claring that any body might perform the 
same feat by first washing themselves in a 
mixture of spirits of sulphur and of alum, 
which, by cauterizing the epidermis, hard- 
ened the skin to resist the fire. He then 


put his hands into some melted lead, took 
a small portion of it out, placed it in his 
mouth, and gave it in a solid» state to 
some of the company. This performance, 
according to his account, was also very 
easy ; for he seized only a very small par- 
ticle, which, by a tight compression be- 
tween the finger and thumb, became cool 
before it reached the mouth. 

The challenger being on the ground, the 
time for trifling was now over, and M. Cha- 
bert forthwith prepared himself for mightier 
undertakings. 

A cruise of oil was brought forward and 
poured into a saucepan, which was pre- 
viously turned upside-down, to show that 
there was no water im it. The alleged 
reason for this step was, that vulgar con- 
jurors, who profess to drink boiling oil, 
place the oil in water, and drink it when 
the water boils, at which time the oil is 
not warmer than an ordinary cup of tea. 
He intended to drink the oil when any 
person might see it bubbling in the sauce- 
pan, and when the thermometer would 
that it was heated to 360 degrees. 

e saucepan was accordingly placed 
upon the fire, and as it was acquiring the 
requisite heat, the Fire King challenged 
any man living to drink a spoonful of the 
oil at the same temperature as that at 
which he was going to drink it. In a few 
minutes afterwards he sipped off a spoon- 
ful with the greatest apparent ease, although 
the spoon, from contact with the boiling 
fluid, had become too hot for ordinary 
fingers to handle. ‘And now, Monsieur 
Smith,” said the Fire King, “ now for your 
challenge. Have you prepared yourself 
with phosphorus, or will you take some of 
mine, which is laid on that table?” 

Mr. Smith, who is a thickset man of 
middle size, walked up to the table, and 
pulling a vial bottle out of his pocket, of- 
fered it to the poison-swallower. 

_ The Fire King.—I ask you, on you ho- 
nour as a gentleman, is this genuine un- 
mixed poison ? 

Mr. Smith.—It is, upon my honour. 

The Fire King.—lIs there any medical 
gentleman here, who will examine it? 
[Speaking to a gentleman near him.] Will 
you try it for me, sir? 

The gentleman declined: he believed 
that the Fire King was a better judge of 
phosphorus than he was. 

A person in the room requested that Dr. 
Gordon Smith, one of the medical pro- 
fessors in the London University, would 
examine the vial, and decide whether it 
contained genuine phosphorus. 

The learned professor went to the table, 
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on which a formidable collection of poisons 
—such as red and white arsenic, hydro- 
-cyanic acid, morphine, and phosphorus— 
was placed, and examining the vial, de- 
clared, that to the best of his judgment 
it was genuine phosphorus. 

This did not content several gentlemen 
in the room; they desired to see whether 
it would ignite by friction. The expe- 
riment was made, and a small piece soon 
set the paper in which it was wrap 
into a blaze. The same experiment had 
been tried on the Fire King’s own phos- 
phorus; and if we may judge from the 
volume of flame which it sent forth, his 
phosphorus was stronger than that pro- 
vided by Mr. Smith. The reality of the 
poison being thus ascertained, M. Chabert 
asked Mr. Smith with great politeness how 
many graius he wished to commence his 
first draught with. 

Mr. Smith.—Twenty grains will do as a 
commencement. 

M. Chabert.—Ah, my good sir, it is a 
very small dose. I should not object to 
take a pound or two—will you weigh the 
quantity yourself? 

Mr. Smith declined. 

A medical gentleman then came forward 
and cut off two parcels of phosphorus, con- 
taining 20 grains each. He was placing 
them in the water, when the Fire King 
requested that his phosphorus might be 
cut into small pieces, as he did not wish 
the pieces to stop on their road to his sto- 
mach. 

The poisons were now prepared. A 
wine glass contained the portion set aside 
for the Fire King—a tumbler the portion 
reserved for Mr. Smith. It would be dif- 
ficult to say whether the challenger or the 
challenged at this moment showed the 
greater composure. This may be safely 
said—they were at this moment the two 
least agitated persons in the room. 

The Fire King.—I suppose, gentlemen, 
I must begin. Well, then, to convince 
you that I do not juggle, I will first of all 
take off my coat, and then, as another 
precaution, I will trouble you, Doctor 
(speaking to Dr. Gordon Smith,) to tie my 
hands together behind me. 

Here a loud cry was set up that it was 
unnecessary to have the Fire King bandaged 


in this manner. 


The Fire King.—Oh! gentlemen, I beg 
your pardon, it is necessary ; for I want to 
show you that I do not juggle. 

After he had been bandaged in this 
manner, he planted himself on one knee in 
the centre of the room, and requested some 
gentleman to place the phosphorus on his 


tongue, and pour the water down his throat. 
This was accordingly done, and the water 
and phosphorus were swallowed together. 
He then opened his mouth, and’ requested 
the company to look whether any portion 
of the phosphorus remained in his mouth. 
Several gentlemen examined his mouth, and 
declared that there was no phosphorus 
perceptible either upon or under his 
tongue. He was then by his own desire 
unbandaged. The Fire King then tumed 
to Mr. Smith, and offered him the other 
glass of phosphorus with a ceremonious 
politeness which was highly entertaining— 
“And now, my good sir, I shall have 
great pleasure in seeing you take off your 
glass too.” 

Mr. Smith started back in infinite alarm 
—“ Not for worlds, sir, not for worlds; I 
beg to decline it.” 

The Fire King.—Eh! mon Dieu; you 
decline it! Oh! dear sir; no, no; you 
will drink von little glass to oblige the 


company. 

Mr. Smith.—The company must excuse 
me. I don’t often drink in a morning, 
and least of all such an ardent spirit as 
phosphorus. 

The Fire King.—Then why for did you 
send me a challenge? You have pledged 
your honour to drink it ifI did. I have 
done it; and if you are a gentleman, you 
must drink it too. 

Mr. Smith—No, no; I must be ex+ 
cused : I am quite satisfied without it. 

Here several voices exclaimed that the 
bet was lost. Some said that there must 
be a confederacy between the challenger 
and the challenged, and others asked whe- 
ther any money had been deposited ? 

The Fire King called a Mr. White for- 
ward, who deposed that he held the stakes, 
which had been regularly placed. in his 
hands, by both parties, before 12 o'clock 
that morning. 

The Fire King here asked Mr. Smith 
if he intended to go into the oven with 
him ? 

Mr. Smith replied that he could answer 
that question better after he saw the Fire 
King come out. 

The Fire King.—But, my good sir, that 
makes no matter, for you have lost your 
bet already, if you do not swallow the 
phosphorus. Are you satisfied on that 
head ? 

Mr. Smith, after a very slight hesitation, 
admitted that he was. 

The Fire King here turned round with 
great exultation to the company, and pull- 
ing a bottle out of his pocket, exclaimed 
with great good feeling, “I did never see 
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this gentleman before this morning, and I 
did not know but that he might be bold 
enough to venture to take this quantity of 

ison. I was determined not to let him 
jose his life by his foolish wager, and there- 
fore I did bring an antidote in my pocket, 
which would have prevented him from 
suffering any harm. Le voila! Ah, ah! 
My good sir, you pay your £50 to see 
me take the phosphorus. Now you shall 
take three or four grains yourself. I will give 
you von little wine glass out of this bottle, 
and you shall be as well in a few minutes 
as you are now. Do, sir, oblige me by 
taking a few grains. 

Mr. Smith begged to be excused. His 
object was answered in seeing 20 grains 
of genuine phosphorus actually swallowed. 
He had conceived it impossible, as three 
grains were quite sufficient to destroy life. 

The Fire King then addressed the gen- 
tleman who had meted out the phosphorus 
—“ Perhaps you, sir, will have the good- 
ness to swallow a little bit, to amuse me. 
I pledge you £1000, I pledge you my 
life, that if you take a little of this bottle, 
it will not do you any harm.” 

The gentleman turned pale with affright. 
“T must beg to decline your polite invi- 
tation,” he stammered out at last, “for in 
ease of accident I am afraid the pledge of 
your life would not keep my wife and family.” 

The Fire King.—Now, gentlemen, I 
will prove to em by another little expe- 
riment that I have no phosphorus in my 
mouth, Altendezs un peu. Put me a 
small piece of phosphorus on a knife point, 
and bring me a candle. 

A candle was brought him, and he 
lighted it with the phosphorus. 

Part of the phosphorus fell upon the 
ground, and was extinguished after some 
trouble. 

The Fire King.—Ah, Mr. Smith, you are 
very good to me. You bring me the very 
good phosphorus. I am much obliged to 
you, sir. Now give me a torch, and a fork. 

They were given to him accordingly. 
He took a small piece of the burning torch 
on his fork, put it into his mouth, and 
swallowed it. ‘And now, gentlemen, I 
have done with the poison for to-day.” 
Having said this, he withdrew into another 
room for the professed purpose of putting 
on his usual dress for entering the oven, 
but in all probability for the real purpose 
of getting the phosphorus, by some anti- 
dote, from his stomach. Zinc is the usual 
antidote for phosphorus ; but he says that 
it is not the antidote which he uses, and 
declines to mention what is. 

On one occasion, when he was exhibiting 


before the Duke of Norfolk, he took a tea- 
spoonful of prussic acid; but that expe- 
riment he says he will never repeat again ; 
for it is a poison, which not only requires 
the antidote to be taken first, but is also so 
rapid in its operation, that it may destroy 
life before the antidote can produce its 
effect. He said that he should never for- 
get the feelings which came over him as 
soon as he had swallowed it. Every vein 
in his head appeared to swell, and “each 
particular hair,” he said, stood erect, “like 
quills upon the- porcupine.” 

Immediately after Mr. Smith had de- 
clined to take the phosphorus, several gen- 
tlemen surrounded him, desiring to know 
why he had inserted such advertisements as 
he had done in the public papers, if he had 
no intention to perform the feats to which 
he had dared the Fire-King. To this he 
replied, that his object had been to ascer- 
tai beyond all doubt, whether it was pos- 
sible for any person to take such a mass 
of poison and live—that he should not have 
risked such a sum of money of his own on 
such a challenge as that which he had 
given—but that he was acting as the repre- 
sentative of a number of scientific gentle- 
men, who had subscribed such a sum, as 
would enable him, if his challenge were 
accepted, to insist upon furnishing the poi- 
son himself, and upon seeing every step 
taken by the Fire-King before and while he 
swallowed it. He stated that he was now 
perfectly convinced that the phosphorus 
was actually swallowed. He likewise pro- 
tested that there had been no collusion 
between him and the Fire-King. This 
protestation was subsequently repeated by 
the Fire-King himself, who added, in con- 
firmation of it, that he could have no inter- 
est in drawing a large concourse of people 
tohis room. He was puid a certain sum 
per week by Mr. Welsh, and whether there 
was one person in the room, or whether 
there were 20,000, was to him, as far as his 
own emolument was concerned, perfectly 
immaterial. We think it only justice to 
M. Chabert to state, that if there should 
be any collusion in this challenge, he ap- 

to be without any motive for being a 
party to it. How far that may be the case 
with his employer, is a question on which 
we give no opinion. M. Chabert stated, 
that after the pledge which Mr. Smith had 
given the public in his advertisement, he 
fully — to have been put to a fair 
trial of his 
and that he had in consequence made pre- 
parations and alterations in his course of 
action, which one way or another would 
cost him upwards of 204. 


powers in the course of the day, _ 
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In conclusion we have only to remark, | have to learn when launched into eternity : 


that Monsieur Chabert still continues to 
exhibit at the Argyll Rooms, and that he 
intends very shortly to submit to the public 
a series of experiments entirely novel, and 
still more surprising than any which have 
preceded them. 


REFLECTIONS ON TIME. 


Time receives entity as a period in eternity ; 
for it does not exist independent of eter- 
nity. It is that portion of eternity in 
which the beings or things to which it 
relates exist:—its commencement must, 
therefore, be dated from their commence- 
ment, and its end from their end. In fact, 
time, as it passes away, is known by the 
changes of things which note its progress, 
and mete out portions in it, rather than 
in itself: for what is time but day and 
night, summer and winter, year and year, 
as meted out by the motions of the spheres 
which com a system? In the begin- 
ing, when created the heaven and the 
earth, the evening and the morning were 
the first day. 

At what period in eternity time began, 
who can inform us? It began to man, 
with the solar system, nearly six thousand 
years ago: for then this system was cre- 
ated, and then the revolutions of the 
spheres therein began their periodical 
notations. But time, I conceive, began in 
other parts of space, by the creation of, 
and revolutions included in, other systems, 
at a much earlier period; for when Jeho- 
vah laid the foundations of this earth, 
“the moring stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy,” Job 
xxxviii. 7. The music of other spheres 
existed and was in exercise ere our spheres 
commenced their mystic dance, and, faith- 
ful to Him who created them, they united 
metaphorically in the joy of a new 
creation. 

When the Creator revealed to His 
faithful servant, Moses, the modes of cre- 
ation, and told him when and for what 
purpose He made the sun in the centre 
of our system, Gen. i. 16. because this 
sun was similar to the stars, He informed 
him that all these exalted luminaries were 
also created by Him; but when He cre- 
ated them, is no where revealed to us. 
The most sanguine conjectures respecting 
the periods in eternity, when the stars 
were created, cannot possibly avail; the 
fact eludes the grasp of the most exalted 
genius; and unless the Infinite discloses it 
to man, this will be one of the many 


things which the disembodied spirit will 


no incarnated spirit can lift up this veil. 

We behold the stars decorating the 
heavens, high aloft, on every side, and 
although numbers are now beneath our feet, 
when the revolutions of our sphere 
sent us with the reversed face of the blue 
concave, we behold them in all their lus- 
trous grandeur—the innumerable hosts of 
heaven, speaking forth the praises of the 
Illustrious Self-existent. ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth His handy work. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard, Their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world,” Psalm xix. 

If these stars, or suns as we may pre- 
sume they are, were severally created at 
distinct periods in eternity, what a rush of 
immensity whelms itself upon us—these 
periods carry us up into eternity to such a 
dazzling height, that eternity itself seems 
unveiled before us. What, if each of 
these stars is a sun; what, if each is the 
centre of revolving worlds, and these, by 
their unceasing revolutions, note out time ; 
what, if all these, as it seems highly pro- 
bable, were created before our system was 
called into existence; what, I say, must 
be the age of time? For time must have 
been born with the creation of the first 
system, and must continue until the end 
of the last. What ideas are launched 
upon us by these views; and how awfully 
and sublimely does all this burst forth in 
the vision of Daniel, vii. “I beheld till 
the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment 
was white as snow, and the hair of His 
head like the pure wool: His throne was 
like the fiery flame, and His wheels as 
burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before Him: thousand 
thousands ministered unto Him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him: the judgment was set, and the 
books were opened.” We here behold 
One who is designated the “ Ancient of 
Days”—Older than time, even that time 
which began with the first star; and this 
Being, surviving them all, presides over 
and awards to all beings rewards and 
—— ata general judgment. Sub- 
imely true, therefore, is the aspiration of 
the apostle, Hebrews i. 10—12. ‘Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dation of the earth; and the heavens are 
the works of Thine hands: they shall 
perish ; but Thou remainest: and they all 
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shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a 
vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed : but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.” 

We speak of a year as a portion of time 
great in magnitude, and in so doing we 
do well; for the lives of multitudes include 
only a few years, and the longest life does 
not include many, while the life of every 
man hangs upon the mere fragment of a 
year—for ina moment we may be launched 
into eternity, and we know not what a day 
may bring forth. Yet, what is a year? 
It isa mere point in the vastness of time, 
and in eternity it is lost in immensity. 
Well do we “number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

The contemplation of a distinct period 
is of essential worth to so frail a being as 
man. Standing upon a single point, the 
end or the beginning of a year, for in- 
stance, he looks backward to the past, for- 
ward to the future, inward to the present, 
and, thus concentrated in himself, beholds 
his errors, arranges plans for the future, 
founded on past experience, and, ac- 
quainted with himself, sets out anew to 
run the race appointed to him. For wide 
as the range of creation is, long as is its du- 
ration, and multitudinous as are its parts, 
a vast Providence, equal to the work, su- 
perintends the whole; and beneath His 
sway, who created all, every thing has its 
appointment, and every being his ap- 
pointed time upon earth. .‘In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” 

King Square, London. W. Cotpwett.. 
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ON READING.—NO. II. 
(Continued from col. 40.) 


Tuat books constructed for the purpose of 
administering food to the baser passions of 
mankind should find such rapid sale, while 
it is deeply to be lamented, is a natural 
consequence of the degeneracy of human 
nature ; and many of the leading geniuses 
who publish these works, are aware that 
popularity and profit are most easily and 
most largely attained in this way, and, 
therefore, with a depravity of soul ap- 
proaching to the demon tribe, write upon 
and publish subjects which minister in the 
highest degree to the lusts of their fellow- 
creatures, for the very purpose of securing 
to themselves fame and reward. Money 
thus earned, and fame thus acquired, ought 
to have their costs counted up by the sober 
part of the community; if for no other 

urpose, to warn others from this satannic 
path. How shall these men sum up the 


reckoning themselves? The profit and the 
glory, from every purse and every tongue of 
depravity, is theirs in possession. The 
voice of Jehovah or of his saints, whom 
they hold up to perpetual derision, is not 
heard ; they cannot now be listened to by 
these : too lofty for rebuke, they brave the 
pious, and despise their pens. But let 
others" reflect, before they earn and pocket 
the reward of such depravity, with what 
countenance they will meet the souls-of the 
many their writings may cheat and beguile ; 
by turning them from the path of life, and 
involving them in irremediable ruin. 

As all men die, and die to tive again, the 
probability is, that all these parties may 
meet each other. in eternity; and it is 
within the reach of possibility, that, amidst 
the retributive justice of an eternal state, 
one infliction may be, the vengeance of the 
injured upon the injurer. But apart from 
individual vengeance, the Judge is at the 
door—the Omnipotent, who will reward 
every man according to his works, whether 
they be good, or whether they be evil ; and 
the blood of these slain will He require 
at their hands. Yet we must cry, Alas ! that 
accountable beings, who live in the presence 
of the Omniscient, should privily, as it 
respects their fellow-men, (for no secrecy 
exists in respect of Deity, every action, 
mental as well as corporeal, being com- 
pletely open to His all-seeing eye,) indulge 
in a train of reading which depraves yet 
more their already depraved souls? In 
despite of their better judgment, they 
commit the act, for secrecy would not be 
resorted to, did not conscience proclaim, 
“The deed is rank!” Therefore, if the 
writer is guilty of throwing the temptation 
before the eyes of mankind, the reader is 
guilty also; he and she fall into the snare 
that is laid before them, and manifest their 
knowledge of their participation in the 
crime, by hiding the act from the view of 
the world. 

Equal to the libidinous, rolls the drank- 
ard in the debauch of reading. His poetry 
is a motley mixture of obscenity and. riot ; 
his mixed reading, double entendres, couch- 
ing palpable filthiness under the specious 
form of delicate sentiment ; these he de- 
nominates toasts. His anecdotes specify 
acts of matchless prowess, in swallowing 
and carrying off immense quantities of 
strong liquors, or toping adventures ; where 
all the company, slain with wine, wallowed 
in the filth of drunkenness, incapable 
of intelligent exertion. His histories treat 
of the heroes of wine and redoubtable 
debauchery ;—women of the basest stamp, 
and liquors of the most potent spirit, must 
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wanton in imagery thro’ every , or slain 
beneath falls book from 
his hands, and down he sinks into the list- 
less slumber of vacuity. 

Alas! that printing, that noble, that use- 
ful invention, should minister to. the sink 
of corruption, such a bosom as this contains ! 
Yet, how many may date their boasted 
feats in wine, from the hour when the fiend 
of drunkenness stole into their souls, in the 
secret wish which arose to become equal to 
the heroes of debauchery, while reading 
a panegyric on their achievements! “O 
my soul, come not thou into their secret ; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not 
thou united!” A more fatal vice cleaves 
not to human nature, than the vice of 
drunkenness ; how few, once rooted in this 
alarming sin, are cured! Death; the sure 
follower of this crime, and consequence of it 
also, (for drunkards are frequently suicides, 
actually perishing by the effects of the 
liquors they swallow,) death alone termi- 
nates the crimes of the drunkard. Yet, 
bacchanalian songs and revelries, poetic 
effusions, and ranting rhapsodies, abound 
in every language, charged with fulsome 
praises of the sweet delirium of intoxication ; 
ridiculing, and holding up as pusillanimous 
cowards, all sober men. 

The force of ridicule, even upon sober 
minds, urged home by the flashy wit of the 
bacchanalian scribe, too often blunts the edge 
of sober resolution, and inclines the persons 
reading, to taste the joys thus ardently sung. 
Once tasted, alas for the simple votary ! 
Promises to meet again, resolutions mutu- 
ally pledged to persevere, sarcasms upon 
sober resolutions, and peals of laughter at 
the monster Care, engage the mind to repeat 
the debauch ; and to mind, matter urges 
on: for the debauch of yesterday induces, 
by exhaustion, an aching void in the clay 
tenement, which longs, yea pants for reple- 
tion, and which stays not, until ardent spi- 
rits, anew and anew, exhilarate the diseased 
frame. If this is the case in the first in- 
stance, so is it more and more pressing upon 
the debauchee, as he repeats the debauch : for 
in proportion as lie blunts vital feeling by the 
use of ardent spirits, similar in proportion 
must he swallow stronger spirits, in order to 
induce a sensation, and produce that favour- 
ite delirium of the human frame, which is 
the delight of the sot ; until, sunk in sottish- 
ness and brutality, (for these two are twin- 
brethren and inseparable,) he becomes a 
pest to civil society, and a curse to all his 
kindred : a kind of itinerant hell, belchin 
out oaths and blasphemy, from the liqui 
fire raging with feverish heat within, which, 
fierce and foaming, is ready to fall upon 


and devour all who approach—friend or 
foe. 

Detestable in the eyes of wisdom’s sons 
are those books which paint actions and 
things as they are not: they proceed from 
men who, looking upon the delights of the 
passing moment with complacency, colour 
them up, in order to induce cooperation in 
works of darkness, and form a fellowship 
which, hand in hand, moves onward, from 
bad to worse, to consummate and irretriev- 
able ruin. Of all detestable writers, the 
choice spirits, as they are denominated by 
the sottish tribe, who write for their frater- 
nity, fascinate with the most permanent 
delusion, and the most awful consequences. 
The mass of human misery, accumulated by 
drunkenness among fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, relatives, and dependants, cannot be 
measured by the powers of science: the 
capacity and weight of this mountain of 
misery, can only be known by Him who 
knoweth all things. 

(To be continued.) 
DUELLING. 


The detestable practice of duelling, to 
which the pride of the human heart -has 
attached an idea of artificial honour, is one 
of the Molochs of Britain, which regularly 
demands its annual sacrifices. Another 
victim has lately been presented at its 
shrine, in the person of Mr. Clayton, whose 
mortal remains are but just stiffened in the 
embraces of death ; and not long since an 
attempt was made to offer on the same 
altar a nationally valuable libation of 
ennobled blood. 

The advocates for this vengeful and bar- 
barous practice tell us, that it cannot be 
prevented. It will be readily granted, that 
in the present state of society, while men 
act under false notions of courage, greatness, 
and revenge, this view is correct ; but looking 
on the subject in the abstract, nothing can be 
more demonstrably false ; and all the pretend- 
ed reasonings from which it derives a sanc- 
tion, is a tissue of the most arrant sophistry. 

Let national authority, on all occasions, 
when death ensues, consign the victim to the 
dissecting knife, and the survivor to infamy 
or the gallows, and distinguish with some in- 
delible mark of disgrace, every one who makes 
an attempt at this species of delinquency, 
and the vicious custom would soon be asso- 
ciated with assassination, both in turpitude 
and dishonour. Under these impressions we 
beg to introduce from Dr. Paley, the fol- 
lowing chapter on duelling.— Editor. 


DveEtiine as a punishment is absurd ; 
because it is an equal chance, whether the 
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punishment fall upon the offender, or the 
person offended. Nor is it much better as 
a reparation; it being difficult to explain 
in what the satisfaction consists, or how it 
tends to undo the injury, or to afford a com- 
pensation for the damage already sustained. 

The truth is, it is not considered as either. 
A law of honour having annexed the im- 
putation of cowardice to patience under an 
affront, challenges are given and accepted 
with no other design than to prevent or 
wipe off this suspicion; without malice 
against the adversary, generally without a 
wish to destroy him, or any other concern 
than to preserve the duellist’s own repu- 
tation and reception in the world. 

The unreasonableness of this rule of man- 
ners is one consideration ; the duty and 
conduct of individuals, while such a rule 
exists, is another. 

As to which, the proper and single ques- 
tion is this ; Whether a regard for our own 
reputation is, or is not, sufficient to justify 
the taking away the life of another? 

Murder is forbidden ; and wherever hu- 
man life is deliberately taken away, other- 
wise than by public authority, there is mur- 
der. The value and security of human 
life make this rule necessary ; for I do not 
see what other idea or definition of murder 
can be admitted, which will not let in so 
much private violence, as to render society 
a scene of peril and bloodshed. 

If unauthorized laws of honour be allowed 
to create exceptions to divine prohibitions, 
there is an end of all morality, as founded 
in the will of the Deity ; and the obligation 
of every duty may, at one time or other, be 
discharged by the caprice and fluctuations 
of fashion. 

* But a sense of shame is so much tor- 
ture ; and no relief presents itself otherwise 
than by an attempt upon the life of our 
adversary.” What then? The distress which 
men suffer by the want of money is often- 
times extreme, and no resource can be 
discovered but that of removing a life which 
stands between. the distressed person and 
his inheritance. The motive in this case 
is as urgent, and the means much the same, 
as in the former: yet this case finds no 
advocate. 

Take away the circumstance of the duel- 
list exposing his own life, and it becomes 
assassination ; add this circumstance, and 
what difference does it make? None but 
this, that fewer perhaps will imitate the 
example, and human life will be somewhat 
more safe, when it cannot be attacked with- 
out equal danger to the aggressor’s own. 


‘Experience, however, proves that there is 


fortitude enough in most men to undertake 


this hazard; and were it otherwise, the 
defence, at best, would be only that which 
a highwayman or housebreaker might plead, 
whose attempt’ had been so daring and 
desperate, that few were likely to repeat 
the same. 

in expostulating with the duellist, I all 
along suppose his adversary to fall. Which 
supposition I am at liberty to make, be- 
cause, if he have no right to kill his adver- 
sary, he has none to attempt it. 

n return, I forbear from applying to the 
case of duelling the christian principle of 
the forgiveness of injuries; because it is 
possible to suppose the injury to be forgiven, 
and the duellist to act entirely from a con- 
cern for his own reputation: where this is 
not the case, the guilt of duelling is mani- 
fest, and is greater. 

In this view it seems unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish between him who gives, and him 
who accepts, a challenge: for, on the one 
hand, they incur an equal hazard of destroy- 
ing life; and on the other, both act upon 
the same persuasion, that what they do 
is necessary, in order to recover or preserve 
the good opinion of the world. 

Public opinion is not easily controlled by 
civil institutions ; for which reason I ques- 
tion whether any regulations can be con- 
trived, of sufficient force to suppress or 
change the rule of honour, which stigma- 
tizes all scruples about duelling with the 
reproach of cowardice. 

The insufficiency of the redress which the 
law of the land affords, for those injuries 
which chiefly affect a man in his sensibility 
and reputation, tempts many to redress 
themselves. Prosecutions for such offences, 
by the trifling damages that are recovered, 
serve only to make the sufferer more ridicu- 
lous.—This ought to be remedied. 

For the army, where the point of honour 
is cultivated with exquisite attention and 
refinement, I would establish a Court of 
Honour, with a power of awarding those 
submissions and acknowledgements, which 
it is generally the purpose of a challenge to 
obtain; and it might grow into a fashion, 
with persons of rank of all professions, 
to refer their quarrels to this tribunal. 

Duelling, as the law now stands, can 
seldom be overtaken by legal punishment. 
The challenge, appointment, and other pre- 
vious circumstances, which indicate the in- 
tention with which the combatants met, 
being suppressed, nothing appears to a 
court of justice but the actual rencounter ; 
and if a person be slain when actually 
fighting with his adversary, the law deems 
his death nothing more than manslaughter. 
— Moral Polit. Philos. chap. ix. 
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AN ESSAY ON INSTINCT. 
(Concluded from coi. 47.) 

As it appears certain that the origin at least 
of some of the actions of man cannot be 
explained, unless we admit the existence 
of such a principle as instinct, it becomes 
necessary to consider some of those actions 
of the lower animals, which are generally 
allowed to be instinctive. This step seems 
the more necessary, as the existence of 
instinct, even in the lower animals, seems 
of late to have been wholly denied, since 
it has been asserted, in a ‘* New System of 
the Natural History of Animals,” published 
in Edinburgh, in 3 vols. 8vo. by Peter 
Hill, in 1791; “that the laws of analogical 
reasoning do not justify the opinion, that 
the brutes act, on any occasion, absolutely 
without design.” Whilst, on other 
hand, it has been maintai by Mr. 
Smellie, in his “ Philosophy of Natural 
History,” “ that between reason and in- 
stinct there is no difference, and that the 
reasoning faculty is itself the necessary 
result of instinct.” Nothing can be more 
directly opposite than both these opinions ; 
and, like most extremes, nothing can be 
more easily shewn to be false. To prove 
that some of the natural operations of the 
lower animals are not performed with de- 
sign, or with a view to consequences, in 
opposition to the former, many examples 
will not be necessary ;. and first, let us at- 
tend to the operations of the winged tribe. 

The youngest pair of birds, it is known, 
without instruction or experience, build 
their first’ nest of the materials commonly 
used by their species ; in situations, whose 
privacy, &c. render them fit to afford them 
security, and convenient for incubation 
and the rearing of their young. It is also 
certain, that they shew equal skill with the 
oldest and most practised of their tribe, in 
the neatness, accuracy, and symmetry of 
their work. It is further known, whenever 
the climate or situation, or any change of 
circumstances, renders a change in the 
structure of nests necessary, that this change 
is made by all the individuals (young and 
old) of the same species equally, and that 
only when such a change is necessary. 
Thus, “in countries infested with monkeys, 
many birds, which, in other climates, 
build in bushes and clefts of trees, suspend 
their nests upon slender twigs, and, by this 
ingenious device, elude the rapacity of 
their enemies.” It is moreover certain, 
that no improvement has been made, 
within the memory of man, in the art of 
nest-building, by any tribe, or by any of 
its individuals. Now the nature of all the 
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arts with which we are acquainted is such, 
and their history shews us, that they were 
first invented by some person, and then 
improved in the course of time, either by 
the inventor or by others, and finally 
brought to some degree of perfection. 
History and experience also shew, that 
human arts are best known, and practised 
with most skill and dexterity in general, 
by those only to whom they have been 
taught: and that in different ages and 
countries they all undergo considerable 
variations. But in the arts of animals we 
Observe no such variations; nor can any 
individual be pointed out as the inventor, 
the improver, or the perfecter of any of 
them ; for instance, of nest-building, Each 
of them is perfectly skilled in the work- 
manship of its tribe: we do not say that 
they know the nature and the rules of the 
different arts which they practise; but that 
they are acquainted with the mode of 
working in them to perfection. 

How many very simple arts do we daily 
see practised by our species, without being 
able to practise them, or learn them our- 
selves, What a long apprenticeship is 
generally necessary before we can practise 
even some of the most common and ne- 
cessary. A peasant spends months and 
years under his simple roof, and yet is not 
able often to build such a hut as that he 
inhabits. Birds require no such teaching 
or experience: they served no apprentice- 
ships; and yet a pair of young birds kept 
solitary and sequestered from their infancy, 
build exactly such another nest as tnat in 
which they themselves had been brought 
into life. But what is the inference to be 
drawn from these facts? If the natural 
actions of the lower animals, for ‘instance 
this of nest-building, be all under the in- 
fluence of motives, in other words, ra- 
tional, we must conclude, since they are 
so invariable, either that their workmanship 
is perfect beyond the reach of improve- 
ment, or so imperfect as not to be capable 
of degenerating. The former of these 
conclusions cansot be supported, unless it 
be contended at the same time, that the 
lower animals have made more early and 
greater discoveries and advances in the arts 
and sciences than we have. Nor will the 
latter be maintained by any man, who 
considers the structure of a honey-comb, 
or who reflects, that all the skill of man 
has never yet excelled the workmanship 
even of a wren in the structure of such a 
nest as he builds. However, if the sup- 
position be admitted, the former seems the 
better inference. But if this doctrine be 
true, we must say, that birds are good 
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judges of climate and circumstances ; that 
they know the dangers and advantages 
resulting from them, and the best methods 
for obviating the former and securing the 
latter. We must say, that reasoning shews 
them the necessity of equality in the struc- 
ture of their nests; or when, after having 
been absent for some time, they turn their 
eggs so as to heat them properly, and at 
all times equally, we must think, that they 
know heat, and even an equal distribution 
of it, to be necessary for incubation. But 
as none of these can, we think, be affirmed 
with the smallest appearance of truth, and 
since those actions of birds are, without 
teaching, habit, or experience, as —, 
performed by the young as by the old, 
and always so invariable, we must con- 
clude, that in these instances we discover 
not the reasoning of animals, pointing to 
consequences and devising means, but the 
unerring reason and wisdom of Him who 
made them, and implanted such principles 
in their constitutions as guide them un- 
ceasingly in the performance of their 
various natural operations, the complete 

rposes and utility of which He only 
Gab, This reasoning is confirmed by 
that of Addison. 

“What,” says he, “can we call the 
principle which directs every different kind 
of bird to ebserve a particular plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all of the 
same species to work after the same 
model? It cannot be imitation; for 
though you hatch a crow under a hen, and 
never let it see any of the works of its own 
kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, 
to the laying of a stick, with all the other 
nests of the same species. It eannot be 
reason ; for were animals endued with it 
to as great a degree as man, their buildings 
would be as different as ours, according to 
the different conveniences that they would 


to themselves.” 

tome birds display a wonderful share of 
sagacity in the process of incubation and 
in rearing their young. Without attentive 
and cautious observation, one would be 
almost positive, that in every step they are 
guided by reason. But it is easy to shew 
that this is not the case. Let us take a 
very familiar instance: a hen seeks a silent 
and an unfrequented place for her nest; 
when she has laid her eggs and begun to 
cover them, she takes care to turn them 
frequently, that the vital warmth may be 
communicated to all parts of them. When 
she is obliged to leave them in order to 
rocure food, she is sure to return before 
y have time to cool, which would ren- 
der them incapable of producing chickens. 


In summer she will often stay away for 
two hours; but in winter, when the cold 
would destroy the principle of life, she 
stays away a much shorter time. When 
the birth approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does she help-the little 
ones to break their prison. When brought 
forth, how cautiously does she cover them 
from the injuries of the weather, provide 
them proper nourishment, and teach them 
to help themselves. It deserves also to be 
remarked, that she forsakes the nest, if, 
after the usual time of reckoning, the 
young do not begin to make their appear- 
ance. Can any thing have a greater ap- 
7 of reason and sagacity than all 

is 

But, at the same time, the hen that has 
all this seeming ingenuity (which is indeed 
absolutely necessary for the propagation 
of the species,) considered in other re- 
spects, has not the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense, She mistakes 
a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon 
it in the same manner; she is insensible of 
any increase or diminution in the number 
of those she lays; she does not distinguish 
between her own and those of another 
species; and when the birth ap of 
ever so different a bird, she will cherish it 
for her own. In all these circumstances 
which do not carry an immediate regard 
to the subsistence of herself or her species, 
she is a very idiot.” None of these 
instances justifies the doctrine, ‘that ani- 
mals, in all their natural operations, act 
with a view to consequences.” 

To confirm our reasoning and opinion 
still farther, out of the numberless examples 
afforded us by natural history, we shall 
content ourselves with one, which, if we 
mistake not very much, is decisive of this 
question. This we take from the opera- 
tions of the bee, as it seems to act with a 
view to consequences. 

Let us attend a little to the structure of 
ahoney-comb. The cells of the bees are 
equal and similar; and of the three pos- 
sible ways in which this can be effected, 
they have chosen the best for holding their 
honey and rearing their young. The cells 
are built on both sides: they may then be 
placed exactly opposite one another, so 
that two would rest upon the same bottom ; 
or they may be so placed, that the bottom 
of one will rest upon the point where the 

itions meet on the opposite side. This 
atter mode gives them more strength, and 
they are accordingly built thus. Further, 
the bottoms of the cells are not planes per- 
pendicular to the sides, but cgnsist of three 
planes meeting in a solid angle in the 
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centre, exactly where the partitions on the 
opposite side cross one another. And it 
has been demonstrated, that this makes the 
cells similar without loss of room, and 
considerably spares both labour and ma- 
terials. Thus, then, it is shewn, that bees 
build their cells so as to lose no room; to 
have no useless partitions ; in the strongest 
possible manner ; and with the least possible 
expense of labour and materials. kit this, 
as far as geometry and mathematics can 
shew it, has been rigorously demonstrated 
by Mr. Maclaurin, and proves them, on 
the supposition that they act with a view 
to consequences in this instance, more 
skilled in both these instances than the 
most philosophical and learned men; and 
that too from the earliest ages. But as this 
is a doctrine too improbable to be insisted 
upon, we must rather conclude, that the 
bees, although they act geometrically, un- 
derstand neither the rules nor the prin- 
ciples of the arts which they practise with 
such accuracy; but that the geometry in 
this instance is in the Maker of the bee, 
“that Great Geometer, who made all 
things in number, weight, and measure.” 

_ Were a man to construct so nice a 
piece of workmanship as a honey-comb, 
we should immediately conclude, that he 
worked according to rule, and understood 
the principles upon which he proceeded, 
but we have no reason whatever for think- 
ing that bees understand one or the other. 
In the most complicated works of human 
contrivance, a man of equal knowledge 
and skill will comprehend the principles 
and general design of the artist: but to 
understand the rulesand principles which are 
so rigorously adhered to in the constructing 
of a honey-comb, is, and will always be, 
beyond the comprehension of the far great- 
er part of mankind. The few instances 
of animal instinctive operations, which we 
have now briefly detailed, will, we hope, 
be sufficient for the present: they corre- 
spond fully with our notion and expla- 
nation of instinct, and serve our purpose, 
as well as a million of instances crowded 
together. 

But it is objected, that this instinct, 
which we call a simple, original principle, 
accommodates itself to circumstances ; 
that it is improved by experience and 
imitation ; that no such accommodation to 
circumstances can take place without rea- 
soning, or a comparison of ideas; and, 
therefore, that this principle of the con- 
stitution of the lower animals is not in- 
slinct, but reason. The instances to prove 
that instinct accommodates itself to cir- 
cumstances are numerous. Birds stay 


away from their longer in warm than 
cold weather. "The ostrich in Senegal, 
where the heat is great, neglects her eggs 
during the day, but sits on them during 
the night: but at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the heat is less, she sits on them 
both night and day. In countries infested 
with monkeys, birds, which in other cli- 
mates build in bushes and clefts of trees, 
suspend their nests upon slender twigs, 
thus elude their enemies. The same 
species of birds build their nests differently, 
when climate and circumstances require it, 
We have numberless instances of this 
accommodation to circumstances in the 
iring instincts of animals. None, it has 
oon observed, ever pair, except those 
whose young require the nursing care of 
the parents. The extent and con- 
tinuance of the parental care are in the 
proportion of the wants and helplessness 
of the young. When the wants of the 
young cease, the mother withdraws her 
fondness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves; but the love of the parent 
may be lengthened out beyond its usual 
time, as we see in birds, which continue 
to feed their young, if they are tied to the 
nest, or confined within a cage, or by any 
other means appear to be out of a con- 
dition of supplying their own necessities. 
This last instance, whilst it very finely 
exemplifies an accommodating instinct, 
affords the happiest proof of the guardian 
care of a kind and parental Providence. 

In answer to the objection which these 
facts contain, it may be first observed, that 
taking instinct, as it is generally defined, 
to be a principle -in the constitution of 
animals, given them by their Maker, for 
the purpose of preserving the individuals 
and continuing the kind, in other words, 
a predisposition to perform certain actions 
necessary for these ends, when incited by 
certain feelings or sensations, that its 
accommodating itself to circumstances and 
situations is no argument against its exist- 
ence, nor a good proof that it is the result 
of reasoning; since He, who made it a 
part of the constitution of his creatures, 
knows, that the same ends must be often 
sought by different means, particularly 
when times, places, and circumstances are 
altered; and only manifests his wisdom 
and goodness the more, by constituting 
this principle of such a nature, as to vary 
when requisite, and to change only when 
such a change is necessary. Let us add 
to this, that did He not impart this accom- 
modating property to instinct, it would not 
produce the effects for which it seems 
intended ; as we know it to be impossible 
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that similar means’ should produce similar 
effects, when circumstances, climates, and 
situations, are different. Indeed this ac- 
commodating peculiarity, so far from 
being a good argument against it, is a 
necessary consequence of instinct, The 
abettors of this principle do not maintain, 
that the accommodating variations will 
take place on ty occasion. They will 
occur only where the disadvantages exist, 
against which the instinct is intended to pro- 
vide. Instinctive actions take place when 
certain sensations exist, and when these do 
not exist, we cannot wonder that the actions 
do not occur, 

Before we positively conclude, that no 
accommodation to circumstances can take 
place without reasoning, or a comparison 
of ideas, it may not be irrelevant to con- 
sider some of the appearances which the 
vegetable and inanimate worlds exhibit. 
If, because the operations of some animals 
are so artificial, and because they some- 
times accommodate their actions to cir- 
cumstances, we must say, that they reason 
and compare ideas, we must contend, that 
vegetables and inanimate bodies do so 
likewise : we know, that a vegetable reared 
in a dark cellar, if some light be admitted, 
will bend itself towards the light; or, if 
made to grow in a flower-pot with its head 
downwards, that it will turn its head up- 
wards, according to the natural position of 
a plant. Can it be maintained, that the 
piant in either case does what it does from 
any judgment or opinion that it is best, and 
not from a necessary determination of its 
nature? The facts taken from the inani- 
mate world are equally in point. How 
shall we account for the phenomena of 
elective attractions? when one body unites 
with another, and then, if a third is pre- 
sented to it, quits the first, and unites itself 
with the other; shall we say that this is the 
effect of reasoning and of a comparison of 
ideas, and suppose that this preference 
of the one to the other proceeds from any 
predilection or opinion that it is better to 
cleave to one than to the other? What 
shall we say of the crystallizations and con- 
figurations of salts exhibited to us by the 
microscope, so various and yet so constant 
and regular? Must we say, that their 
minute particles reason and compare ideas, 
because their operations are so various, 
and, at the same time, so regular and con- 
stant? Or, if nobody affirms this, why 
should we think, that the actions of ani- 
mals, not more various and surprising, not 
more constant or regular, than these mo- 
tions of the ‘salts, should be the result of 
reasoning and of a deducticn of inferences? 


Should we not rather affirm, as those inani- 
mate substances arrange themselves so 
regularly, and yet so variously, upon dif- 
ferent cccasions, in consequence of an 
original law of nature, that the benevolent 
Author of all such laws, intending to dis- 
play his providence and wisdom still more 
conspicuously in his animal kingdom, be- 
stowed upon his creatures this accommo- 
dating instinct, without which, (supposing 
that they act instinctively on any occasion) 
the great purposes of their propagation 
and preservation could never be attained ? 

That some animals display wonderful 
sagacity and docility, that they even reason 
on several occasions, is, we think, clear 
from the most satisfactory evidence. We 
shall mention a few facts in support of this 
opinion. 

On the northern coast of Ireland a friend 
of Dr. Darwin’s saw above a hundred 
crows at once preying upon muscles: 
each crow took a muscle up into the air 
twenty or forty yards high, and let it fall 
upon the stones, and thus, by breaking the 
shell, got possession of the animal. A few 
years ago there was shewn at Exeter Change, 
London, an old monkey, which having 
lost his teeth, used, when nuts were pre- 
sented to him, to take a stone in his hand, 
and crack them with it one by one; thus, 
using means, like the crows in the pre- 
ceding instance, to accomplish his pur- 

ses, as well as we do. We are told by 

inneus, that the martin dwells on the 
outside of houses in Europe under the 
eaves ; and that, when it has built its nest, 
the sparrow frequently takes possession of 
it. The martin, unable to dislodge his 
intruding enemy, convokes ‘his com- 
panions, some of whom guard the captive, 
whilst others, bringing clay, completely close 
up the entrance of the nest, and then fly 
away, leaving the sparrow to be suffocated, 
as the punishment due to his injustice and 
temerity. This fact is mentioned in the 
“Amusement Pholosophique,” &c. of 
Father Bougeant. There is likewise an 
instance of it in the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ;” in which we find also some inter- 
esting particulars concerning a raven kept, 
some years ago, at the Red Lion at Hun- 
gerford. The account is, however, too 
long to be transcribed, although very much 
to our present purpose. We recollect 
seeing, a few years ago, a very sensible 
cat, which, when out at night, would tap 
regularly at the windows, if the doors and 
shutters were closed; knowing by expe- 
rience, that she was often let in at the 
windows by day. And what is still a 
better proof of her reasoning and sagacity, 
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she would always tap at the bed-room 
windows, when disappointed at the others, 
or when the night was far advanced. A 
lady with whom we were acquainted, had 
a tame bird, which she was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage about her room 
every day. One morning, as it was pick- 
ing up some crumbs of bread off the 
carpet, her cat, which always before shewed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it on a 
sudden, and jumped, with it in her mouth, 
upon a table. The lady, alarmed for the 
fate of her favourite, on turning about, 
observed that the door had been left open, 
and that a strange cat had just come into 
the room. After turning it out, her own 
cat came down frem her place of safety, 
and dropped the bird, without injuring, 
if we may so express it, a hair of its head. 
Cowper’s beautiful little poem on the dog 
and the water lily, gives an amiable in- 
stance of the reasoning of the lower ani- 
mals, which has been so sweetly, and yet 
with such elegant simplicity, told in verse, 
that we cannot think of melting it down 
into the languid coldness of prose. 

When we see brutes thus using means 
to obtain their ends, as well as ourselves, 
must we not conclude that they reason? 
When the cat watches for hours in silent 
expectation of her prey; when the hound 
traverses a wide extent of country in the 
chace; when the meanest insect that we 
tread on, drags its wounded frame to a 
safe retreat; they shew as much persever- 
ing voluntariness as man can boast. No 
animal manducates its food, or laps its 
drink, from the mere pleasure of the mo- 
tions, It uses them as means for an end; 
aud if hunger and thirst were not felt, they 
would be considered as labours, and would 
not be performed. 

“ Animals (says professor Stewart, 
nearly in the words of Mr. Hume,) are 
left to make some small acquisitions, by 

» experience, as sufficiently appears in cer- 
tain tribes, from the sagacity of the old, 
when contrasted with the ignorance of the 
young; and from the effects which may 
be produced on many of them, by disci- 
pline and education.” —“ It seems as evi- 
dent to me,” says Mr. Locke, ‘‘ that some 
animals do, in certain instances, reason, as 
that they have sense ; but it is only in par- 
ticular ideas, just as they receive them 
from the senses. They are the best of 
them tied up within those narrow bounds, 
and have not, as I think, the faculty to 
enlarge them by any kind of abstraction.” 
The observations which Mr. Locke makes 
in this part of his work on the faculties of 
the brutes, as compared with ours, are in 


general very just, and worthy of perusal. 
—But there are several facts, which our 
limits do not allow us to state, from which 
it is evident that brutes on some occasions 
exhibit proofs of the power of abstraction. 
That an animal can be capable of gratitude 
and affection for its master, without rea- 
soning, can, we think, hardly be main- 
tained. From the master’s protection and 
kindness, it infers that it is under obli- 
gations to him, which it owes not to 
another. Before concluding our remarks 
on the reasoning of animals, we may quote 
one instance of the affection of a dog, 
which we think has never been surpassed. 
And we do it the more readily, as the cir- 
cumstance has been very poetically de- 
scribed by an author, who, with all his 
great merits, seldom writes better than he has 
upon this occasion. The instance to which 
we allude is very interesting, from the 
incident to which it relates, the death of an 
unfortunate young gentleman of promising 
talents, who perished, by losing his way, 
in the spring of 1805, on the mountain 
Helivellyn. His remains were found three 
months afterwards, guarded still by a 
terrier bitch, that had long been the com- 
panion of his solitary rambles. This last 
circumstance in particular, is very finely 
alluded to by Mr. (now Sir Walter) Scott, 
in his little piece on the subject, to which 
he has given the name of Hellvellyn. As 
the few instances now stated are sufficient, 
and speak fully for themselves, we shall 
not add to the number, nor stop to make 
any comments upon them. 

But it has been asked, if we allow 
reason to the lower animals, in what does 
the difference between them and man 
consist? Do their faculties and ours differ 
in degree, or in kind? To this question 
we have not the vanity of thinking that we 
are able to give a satisfactory answer; we 
may, however, offer a few remarks. 

We see that animals learn much from 
experience and observation as well as our- 
selves. It is thus they learn the nature, 
or the properties, of the objects that sur- 
round them, such as heights, depths, dis- 
tances, &c. ‘A horse that has been ac- 
customed to the field, becomes acquainted 
with the proper height which he can leap, 
and will never attempt what exceeds his 
force and ability. An old greyhound will 
trust the more fatiguing part of the chace 
to the younger, and will place himself so - 
as to meet the hare in her doubles; nor 
are the conjectures which he forms on this 
occasion, founded in any thing but his 
observation and experience.” By training 
and education we can teach our domestic 
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animals much more than they would ever 
learn, if Jeft to themselves and their own 
observation. If we put them in new 
situations, we see that their uired 
knowledge is much increased and im- 
proved, and that by a proper and strict 
discipline we can train them up to a mode 
of acting directly contrary to their in- 
stincts, or natural propensities. If these 
observations be just, (and we cannot see 
how they can be questioned,) it follows, that 
in the lower animals instinct is susceptible 
of very great and striking modifications. 
To produce these, however, strict culture 
and discipline are necessary; without 
which, we do not think that their own 
experience and observation would ever 
teach them to deviate much from the line 
of acting chalked out to them by their 
instincts, or original propensities. And 
accordingly we agree with a remark of 
Mr. Hume’s, “that though animals lean 
many parts of their knowledge from- ob- 
servation, there are also many parts of it 
which they derive from the original hand 
of nature, which much exceed the share 
of capacity they possess on ordinary oc- 
casions, and in which they improve little 
or nothing, by the longest practice and 
experience.” 
et, notwithstanding this susceptibility 
of improvement by culture and education 
in the lower animals, we can never observe 
in them any thing approaching to the 
knowledge and sagacity of man. They 
do not, like him, heap observation upon 
observation, they do not improve by the 
experience of the past, nor manifest any 
inliontions of a regard to futurity; their 
manufactures are always stationary, and all 
their acquisitions of knowledge perish with 
the individual. They never learn the arts 
of man ; for instance, though often as fond 
of artificial heat as we are, not one of 
them has been ever known to lay a piece 
of coal or of wood upon the fire, to keep 
it from going out. All this may be owing 
to their want of language; but it seems 
strange that they possess not this art, as 
some of them seem to have organs of arti- 
culation as perfect as ours. They use 
means, it is true, for obtaining their ends 
sometimes ; but these in general are véry 
simple and obvious. They reason too on 
some occasions ; but the want of language, 
or of general signs, puts it out of their 
er to reason, but on particular facts. 
e powers of classifying objects, of ab- 
stract reasoning, of using artificial signs as 
instruments of thought and of mutual com- 
munication, seem to be almost altogether 
peculiar to man. From these considera- 


tions, and several others, relating both to 
the intellectual and moral faculties of man, 
as contrasted with those of the lower ani- 
mals, it has been inferred, that the regular 
chain of being, every where else observable 
on our globe, fails entirely here, and that 
their faculties differ from ours, not merely in 
d but in kind. 
us then we see, that animals perform 

certain operations that are neither rational, 
habitual, nor mechanical ; and although it 
cannot be doubted that some of them rea- 
son in several instances, still, even from 
the short details now given, we cannot 
allow that their natural operations are 
performed with a view to consequences. 
Nor ought the effects of instinct (the 
labours of ‘birds and bees for instance) to 
appear extraordinary to us, when we con- 
sider what astonishing effects hubit, which 
has been happily called ‘a second nature,” 
enables us to produce. For instance, we 
need go no farther than reading, writing, 
and playing upon musical instruments, all 
of which we learn by great attention, 

ins, and study; and most of all, per- 
aps, correct and quick extemporary elo- 
quence. And surely, when the effects of 
an acquired principle are so very uncom- 
mon, it cannot be deemed strange, that an 
original principle of the constitution of ani- 
mals should perform works still greater or 
more astonishing. 

THE BROTHERS: OR, THE LAST EMBRACE. 


“ Lend me your ears and petcon, my good sirs 
And gentle dames. I wi!la tale rehearse 
Of such astounding import, (though each line, 
Fresh stamp’d from truth’s own mintage, 
Commend itself to every sober thinker,) 
As ye, of these vile days of barefaced fiction 
Shall gape upon with strong amaze, and ery, ‘Alas, 
That tale so passing strange, and full of woe, 
Should, rotwithstanding, be less strange than 
true.” SuaKksPEARE. 
FourrTeen years have passed away in the 
ceaseless whirl of time, since the impressions, 
a sketch of which I am about to give, were 
made; but the feelings, never to be forgot- 
ten while the heart throbs with life, have 
frequently since then been resuscitated from 
the oblivion of buried years, and in all the 
vigour and impressiveness of actual vision 
have passed before me. 

The sober tints of autumn began to ap- 
pear, browning here and there various 
“seep on the map of nature, when I 
ound myself returning from a few weeks’ 
tour, without meeting a single incident 
which appeared either to deserve or demand 
a place of memoranda in a traveller’s port- 
folio ; no, nor even enough to form a “‘charm- 
ing piece” with which to embellish “a lady’s 
album,” 
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The sun had nearly finished his diurnal 
course, and was throwing a blazing glory 
of the most gorgeous description, over the 
western hemisphere, when I entered one 
of those charmingly picturesque villages in 
the eastern part of Sussex, for which that 
lovely county is famous. It might have 
been, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
the very place the “ sweet bard of Shef- 
field” has so richly painted, while describ- 
ing the birth-place of Mary in his “ Prose 


by a Poet,” as one of those picturesque’ 


and retired situations among mountains 
and dales, which poetry and romance 
would instantly fix upon as the uncon- 
taminated abode of peace, innocence, and 
virtue.”—An unusual, and indefinable fas- 
cination rested upon it, its beauty was not 
only seen, but felt. The dreamy illusions 
of poets seemed to be realized. I experi- 
enced, or rather fancied I did, the exstacies 
they enjoy, without the throes, “ painfully 
delicious,” which they suffer. almost 
Jonged that then the inspiring influence of 
the “god of song” might descend upon 
me. The scene, the time, the place, were 
the poet’s own,—but I was not a poet— 
nature herself had entered her protest 
against my being admitted among the 
tuneful number. I was then, and still am, 
unable to define distinctly the cause of the 
feeling produced. I yielded to the deter- 
mination which I had unconsciously form- 
ed, of spending at least one night in this 
modern Arcadia, to enjoy the luxury of 
strolling amid its beauties. 

It appeared to have but one Inn, em- 

loying that term in the same sense as, 
if I remember right, our great lexicographer 
Johnson has done—“ A house of enter- 
tainment for travellers,” as its sign signi- 
ficantly informed me I should, on which 
was legibly inscribed “ Good entertainment 
for man and horse.” I accordingly rode 
up to it, and soon received a fascinating 
mauvaise honte courtesy from a smiling 
lass of about eighteen, whose fairy footsteps 
I followed to the invitation of “This way, 
sir,” into their best parlour, while my weary 
Rozinante was led, nothing loath, into: a 
warm stable. An excellent cup or two of 
that beverage which “ cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” served with such despatch as I have 
seldom found equalled at inns of more 
external importance, satisfied my present 
wants, which had well nigh been altogether 
forgotten by the anxiety I felt to gratify 
my curiosity. Leaving orders that a supper 
might be provided for me by half past nine, 
I sallied forth, like Milton’s pair when 
driven from Paradise, “ with the world all 
before me.” 


I had not proceeded three steps from the 
door of my inn, before I encountered a 
severe opposition to my going forward. 
An argument arose between my fancy and 
my judgment—as to the direction I should 
take; how long this might have lasted, I 
cannot pretend to say, had not reflection 
told me, that either way would be equally 
new, and that therefore to take the one that 
lay straight before would be as proper as 
to turn to any other. I accordingly took 
the opposite diccction from that by whichi 
I had entered the village, and, after a saun- 
ter of about twenty minutes, the humble 
square tower of a half-dilapidated church 
became at intervals faintly visible between 
the “‘umbrageous foliage” of a stately row 
of elms, by which it was surrounded. 
A shaded lane on my left, evidently led 
directly to it, and for a moment I stood 
half inclined to turn up the bowered vista, 
and visit the habitations of the dead. The 
thought however occurred, that I might 
take a more circuitous rout advantageously, 
by continuing the road I had taken by 
which plan, I should enjoy more of the 
rich scenery by which I had been so cap- 
tivated, and take the church in my return. 
“Tt shall be even so,” I approvingly 
whispered to myself, and again my animal 
machine was in motion, propelled by the 
power of desired gratification. 

How long I might have pursued my 
ramble I cannot determine, so entirely was 
I entranced at every step, by fresh scenery 
more rich, more beautiful, more delectable, 
than the former, bursting upon my view, as 
I rose‘ by the side of one acclivity, and de- 
scended to meet another: had I not, when 
descending a valley, perceived the dark 
shadow of the opposite hill, rested more 
than half way up the one I was descending, 
reminding me hee soon the regent of day 
would retire within the doors of his golden 


As I felt desirous to examine the only 
public building in the place, the church, 
excepting indeed the inn, and, as I have 
since learned, the national school, sup- 

rted by voluntary contributions, I turned 
in that direction in which my geographical 
knowledge of the place led me to believe 
I should find it. I was not, as I too often 
have been on other and more important 
subjects, mistaken; a few turnings and 

me. It a a proper hour for 
such a visit, a aoaell when thought turns 
necessarily u one’s self, made more 
powerful by the solemnity of the place. ~ 

The moon had already risen, by the light 
of which I perceived, while looking at my 
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watch, that less than three hours more, 
and a new day would be given to the 
world. As I entered the grave-yard, a 
more than ordinary degree of solemnity 
pressed upon my mind; while crowds of 
thoughts seemed each to claim my atten- 
tion above its fellow thought. A line of 
venerable elms, placed at equal distances, 
rose on each side the building—forming, 
even in the meridian of day, a cool retreat ; 
being nearly impervious to the speary rays 
of the sun. The paler beams of the moon, 
therefore, although shining with unusual 
brightness, were barely sufficient to dispel 
entire darkness. With the curiosity of a 
stranger, I examined the building, and 
gazed with a-species of superstitious awe 
upon its ivy-matted tower, and deep lengthy 
gothic windows, A rustic bench, placed 
betwixt two of the trees, offered a moment’s 
welcome rest, and I availed myself of it. 
With a mournful glance, accompanied by 
an involuntary sigh, I surveyed the house 
appointed for all living, and gazed with 
awfelt interest upon the numerous sepul- 
chral hillocks that lay before me. Some 
were surrounded by iron palisadoes, as if 
to prevent the unfeeling tramplers on the 
dead from discomposing the spot where the 
beloved relics of father, mother, husband, 
wife, or child, quietly reposed; others 
were merely graced with a stone at the 
head and foot, rudely inscribed, to inform 
the passing passenger whose once living 
form now mouldered in the vault below ; 
or to convey, in some homely, wholesome 
episode, a “‘ memento mori :” while others, 
more humble still, were neatly covered 
with close-cut grass, and bound about with 
osier or bramble withes. 

I had folded my arms mechanically, 
and given myself up to the unbridled in- 
fluence of imagination, musing on the spot 
where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
slept,” when my reverie was suddenly broken 
up by a long hysteric groan, which appeared 
to proceed from one of the graves, I 
started suddenly from my fixed ure, 
and listened with breathless attention, but 
all was silent,—the same awful stillness 
reigned ; and by degrees, the feverish heat 


which had rushed through my system sub- | 


sided to a regular temperature. Scarcely, 
however, had I regained my composure, 
before a second and a third expression of 
grief or agony, from some unknown being, 
fell upon my ear, and entered my very 
soul. I felt disposed to move from my 


seat, but an invisible chain bound me to the 
t. The unexpectedness of the sounds had 
prived me of the proper exercise of thought ; 


I gazed with strained eyes, and listened with 


distended ears, but could neither see nor 
hear any living thing. It required no effort 
on my part to believe that the tomb-stones 
nodded at me in mockery, or, moving from 
their stations, to and fro in the pale 
beams of the now clouded moon. 

A nervous sensation crept over me—a 
cold clammy sweat hung upon my fore- 
head—my hair stiffened—and my very 
breathing became difficult. A soft, thril- 
ling, ittdistinct voice, of the wildest har- 
mony, and yet of the most melodious ca- 
dence, arose upon the breathless ether: the 
notes were ly soothing, and, like Shak- 
speare’s Ferdinand, when surprised by the 
singing of Ariel, I was ready to exclaim, 
“Where should this music be ? i’ th’ air, 
or the earth?” A few broken expressions 
were all I could gain, except at its termina- 
tion, which became more full and plain- 
tive, when the words “’Tis even so, ’tis 
even so,”—were distinctly audible. 

My head had mechanically turned to- 
wards the point whence the sounds appear- 
ed to proceed, and scarcely had they closed, 
before, as if rising from one of the graves, 
a figure of vestal whiteness glided airily 
along. Its head was enveloped in a sno 
kerchief, barely leaving the face uncovered, 
presenting a countenance “‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger ;” while along plain dress 
covered its slender form, and trailed care- 
lersly upon the ground. As it receded 
from my view, I rose, scarcely conscious 
of what I did, and attempted to follow it. 
T reached the spot where I last saw it—it 
had exhaled. I could discover no trace of 
its existence ; where or how it had gone, I 
could not conjecture. I stood fear-bound, 
like a petrified statue. . 

I did not, or I thought I did not, believe 
in supernatural I have again 
and again laughed at the idle gravity of 
some lovers of the marvellous, but I now 
was half way, scarcely half, a sceptic ; I felt 
unwilling to believe, and yet I dared not, 
circumstanced as I then was, deny, It 
might be possible spirits might walk — 
still I determined to combat the point. 
T inquired, with the son of Anchises— 

“Can it be, that souls snblime 

Return to visit our terrestrial clime, 


And that the generous mind, releas’d by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath ?” 


My soliloquy was of short duration. An 
undefinable sensation of fear, doubt, shame, 
and terror, strangely mingled, 
me. The beauties of moonlight seemed 
faded away. An instinctive horror, as 


with the claws of a harpy, fastened upon 
me,—and, “Tis even $0, tis even so,” 
with the unearthly tones in which the words 
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were uttered; rang in my ears. The un- 
known figure seemed again to pass before 
me—the illusion became oppressively 
powerful—with hurried steps, I took the 
turning which appeared to lead to my inn, 
and in a few minutes found myself seated 
in the parlour, from which three hours be- 
fore I had started in search of adventure. 

As I entered the house, I perceived my 
appearance excited some surprise in the 
portly hostess; who, with a long side- 
glance, eyed me somewhat sagaciously ; 
and well she might, for while reviewing 
my own loved figure in a diamond-cut 
mirror, which decorated the chimney-piece 
of my room, I scarcely knew it. The 
paleness of the mysterious stranger seemed 
to have been transferred to my own face, 
while my ting bosom heaved most 
piteously. I rested for a few minutes in 
my easy chair, and then rung for my sup- 


eee 


per. My pretty. waiting-maid appeared, 
and ki ly inquired, ‘‘ Pray, sir, are you 
not well?” I felt ashamed to confess the 


fact, although I longed to do so; and, 
therefore, thanking her for her attentions, 
dismissed her in the best way I could, 
awkwardly complaining that I had taken 
a longer walk than I had intended, and 
felt somewhat fatigued—which was in all 


its parts, although a lame tale, a literal 
truth 


An excellent supper, served up in the 
best style of village accommodation, made 
almost delicious by a mug of supeiexcel- 
lent home-brewed ale; the best, the very 
best, as the old lady herself (who, as she 
with humility confessed ought not to have 
said it) assured me most seriously, that 
could be procured for ten miles round, 
operated considerably to tranquillize and 
refresh me, and after taking a small glass of 
rum-grog, I retired to sleep, and to dream 
of the inexplicable circumstance 1 had 
met with. 

To describe the character of my cham- 
ber, the size and quality of my bed, the 
furniture with which it was — the 
grotesque figures which bestu it— 
how I slept, and, if I did dream, of what 
I dreamed—would be too tiresome a task 
for my ardent feelings to attend to, nor 
would it, I apprehend, be more interesting 
or welcome to my readers ; suffice it to say, 
that the strong excitement of the evening 
had so far fatigued nature, that the cuckoo- 
clock in the kitchen was repeating its 
monotonous sound ten successive times as 
I entered the parlour the next morning. 

Some of the best Turkey, that is, a de- 
coction of it, the house afforded, highly 
enriched by a plentiful supply of luscious 
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cream and new-laid eggs, with a number 
of ig wee, afforded me hes good breakfast, 
and to think about hing on- 
when, as I paced round my boudoir, and’ 
gazed at the splendid illustrations of that 
chef d’avre of comic description, “ Gilpin’s 
Journey,” which adorned the walls; my 
eye fell upon a paper which lay on the 
mantelpiece, which contained, in a ‘neat 
hand—evidently a female’s—some writipg 
of a metrical order. Although, as I have 
stated, 1 am no poet, nor have the happi- 
ness to be able to decide, like some favour- 
ed critics of the day, who can do so even 
without reading a line, upon the merits of 
the productions of that illustrious race ; 
yet, like most other people with little sense, 
I know when I am pleased with what I 
read ; and have been, since first I conned 
over Homer and Virgil as tasks at school, 
enamoured with the lyre. Acting under this 
feeling, mingled with a spice of curiosity, 
and judging it could be nothing out of 
order to read what had been so left, I took 
up the paper, and, to my almost over- 
elming astonishment, read the following 

stanza— 

even 80, "tis even so, 

Hope whispers no relief— 

Those cannot help, who cannot know, 

Or comprehend my 

Too deep, too deep, for mortal ken, 

My eurelecs sorrows flow,— 


The world may doubt my grief—but then— 
*Tis even 80, even 80.” 


On finishing the lines, my mind imme- 
diately reverted to the church- scene 
on the preceding evening, and I was now 
enabled to connect in my mind that. of 
which I then could only distinguish 
The fact appeared most evident, that I now 
held in my hand: the very lines which had 
been so mysteriously chanted in my ears 
at that time. I was now, if possible, more 
perplexed, although certainly less agitated, 
than when they were sung. I instantly 
rung the bell, without knowing what defi- 
nite design I had in so doing. By the 
time the waiting-maid entered, I had seated 
myself in my chair, and a) care-. 
lessly perusing the paper which I still held 
in A ft desired the breakfast service 
might be removed, and while the task was 
performing, inquired of the fair attendant 
if she could inform me by whom those 
pretty lines were written, carelessly tossing 
them on the table. ‘No, sir,” was the 
laconic answer, returned with a smile and 
courtsey ; and it appeared likely that I 
should be — to leave the mystery 
undeveloped still. 

Anxious, however, to be informed of 
what I felt so greatly interested in, yet 
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fearful to speak, lest I should drop any 
thing that might lead to a disclosure of 
my last eveuing’s consternation, I pushed 
them with a seeming indifference further 
from me, observing, “I sup that is 
our writing, Mary,” for so I bad heard 
a mother call her. “ Yes, sir,” the 
blushing maid replied, “ And pray from 
what book did you copy them?” “I did 
not copy them from any book,” answered 
my fair waiter, “they were given me, sir, 
by—by—sir—my—William.” She hesi- 


tated, stammered, blushed, stopped. “ Oh! 


oh! I see,” said I, wishing to save her 
from more confusion, that I might if pos- 
sible reach the end of the communication, 
and obtain the information I wanted. 
“You received them from a friend— 
well, well, no matter. [ suppose then, 
Mary, he is the unknown author, and 
love—” “ No, indeed, sir,” interrupted the 
blushing girl, as she pushed back a strag- 
gling curl, “indeed he is not, he heard 
poor Emma Wilkinson sing them, as 
several others have done, every night in 
the church-yard.” Indeed !” I observed, 
with considerable agitation, which I could 
scarcely control: * And pray who is Em- 
ma Wilkinson?” ‘She is a poor crazed 
girl, sir, who visits every night the grave 
of poor Alfred’s parents, and sings over 
them seyeral melancholy pieces.” The 
call of “ Mary” from her mother, broke 
off our colloquy. As she hasted out of the 
room, I thanked ‘her for the information 
she had communicated—by which I felt 
considerably relieved on the one hand, and 
oppressed on the other, “So then,” 
thought I, “it was poor Emma who sang 
so enchantingly to me, although I knew 
her not. I must, however, if possible learn 
something of her arte ‘coor Emma, 
although ignorant of circumstances 
which have led to so awful a catastrophe, 
yet from my heart I pity you.” 

I now determined to seize some oppor- 
tunity to enter more fully into conversation 
with the pretty waiting-maid upon the sub. 
ject, and therefore settled in my mind that 
I would spend another night at the village 
inn, Yielding to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, I set off to visit by daylight the 
scene of my last night’s fears; and taking 
the nearest way, soon found myself occupy- 
ing the seat which I had filled on the pre- 


ceding evening. I had taken my place 
only a few minutes, when I perceived, 
slowly pacing the gravelled way, and 


evidently making towards the seat on which 
I sat, a venerable old man. Adown his 
shoulders fell a profusion of snow-white 
hair, which seemed to proclaim “ his 
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lengthened years.” A cane, the mounted 
head of which threw back a dazzling 
sheen, as the sun’s rays occasionally glanced 
upon it, supported his trembling frame. 
His garb, although after the costume of the 
olden times, was respectable, and his gene- 
ral appearance indicated that he was one 
of the “ respectables” of the village. 

I always respect old age, and when old 
age respects itself, I love, I almost reve- 
rence it. I rose from my seat, and, hasten- 
ing towards the stranger, gave and re- 
ceived a courteous salutation. We soon 
filled the sitting side by side between the 
two aged elms, and a little conversation 
made us as intimate as old friends. 

A slight glance at my companion was 
sufficient to convince me, that the lines 
furmed in his placid countenance were 
tather the eflects of sorrow than of age. 
They were deep and expressive; not like 
the signs of the gradual and easy wearing- 
out of nature, but such as the rough barbed 
tool of heartfelt sorrow would be likely to 
produce. Still there was a placidity, a 
resignation of a nameless order, playing 
about his features, like a halo of glory 
bedecking the scared brows of a veteran 
victor, which could scarce fail to inspire 
the beholder with sympathy and reverence. 

“T should imagine, sir,” said my aged 
friend, in reply to some observations I had 
made in reference to the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, ‘‘I should suppose, 
sir, from the ardour with which you ex- 
press yourself upon our Sussex landscapes, 
that you are either an entire stranger to this 
part of the country, or that are not 
frequent in your visits?” “I am, sir,” 
I replied, “‘a perfect stranger- to it; my 
first visit here was made on the 
evening. Charmed with the prospects by 
which I was surrounded on entering the 
village, I was determined to indulge my- 
self with a few hours’ stroll through at 
least a part of this Elysium scenery, and, 
without knowing whither I went, I wan- 
dered on until the setting sun warned me 
of the departure of day, and admonished 
me to return. I did so by this pathway ; 
and, indulging on this seat in a lonely 
melancholy revery, I was almost lost to a 
consciousness of my situation, when— 
when—” I stammered at an attempt to 
retract from a narrative on which I per- 
ceived I had proceeded too far already,— 
my feelings triumphed, not indeed 


a frequent case with me, over my discre- 
tion. The old man perceived my embar- 
rassment, and, turning upon me a look 
which spoke unutterable things, obliged 
me to proceed in the best way I was able, 
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without exposing my recent fears: “ when, 
sir, my ears were assailed by sounds of the 
most ravishing harmony, proceeding, as 
T have since learned from a female ma—” 
“ Oh! my daughter!” groaned the patri- 
archal form beside me, covering at the 
same time his face with his hands—while 
through his fingers I perceived the big 
round tears oozing like streams from a 
pent-up fountain. “ Your daughter, sir!” 
I exclaimed, with a feeling which can 
neither be painted nor conceived. “ Yes, 
sir, my daughter—my poor, poor child, 
Emma—my beloved—my unhappy child! 
oh! oh! oh!” sobbed out the distressed 

rent. I forgot I was a stranger to him, 

is sorrows made him dear to me, I seized 
his hand, and wept with him. 

After nature had in part relieved herself, 
I attempted an apology for the grief I had 
innocently occasioned. He perceived my 
intention,—and with a “smile of dignified 
urbanity, assured me that an apology was 
not necessary. ‘ Your sympathy, sir,” he 
continued, “ has laid me under obligation, 
and, if the detail of the unhappy circum- 
stances which led to the breaking up of one 
of the finest minds of a created being, if 
the fondness of a father may be allowed to 
judge, would in any way interest you, I 
shall feel something. like relief by reciting 
them to one, so evidently capable of judg- 
ing of their aggravations as yourself” I 
attempted to assure the old gentleman of 
the mournful pleasure I should receive, 
by being so far obliged. “If your pa- 
tience will not be worn out by its length,” 
he replied, “you shal! hear the tale of 
wo. But come,” said he, rising as he 
spoke, and gently taking my arm, and 
leading me to another part of the church- 
yard ; “I must conduct you to the spot, 
from which the sounds you have referred 
to arose.” 

At the western extremity of the ancient 
pile, I perceived another seat, constructed 
after the same Spartan form as the one 
we had just left,—and on this we took our 
sittings in silence. After a few seconds, 
at the end of which the old man observed, 
as he dashed a tear from his eye, and 
pointed to a grave full in front of us, done 
up with more than ordinary care, “ There, 
sir, is the place of poor Emma’s mournful 
vigils ; there, sir, on that grave she strews 
fresh-gathered flowers each returning even- 
ing, and beside it chants her lays of sor- 
row, and then harmlessly and _pensively 
returns to her lonely chamber.” I per- 
ceived as he spoke the withered tokens of 
poor Emma’s regard, half covering the 
raised clods of earth. * 


The old man again dried the moisture 
from his cheeks, and then proceeded : 
“There repose as worthy a pair as ever- 
died of a broken heart. . Forty summer 
suns have visited this our once happy vil- 
lage, since first I knew Egbert Harlow,— 
he was then but a youth of about twelve 
or fourteen years of age; a merry curled- 
headed boy, the darling of his affectionate 

arents,—and, ere we had thought of it, 

bert had become a man—a young one, 
it is true, but old enough, he believed, to 
marry. That indispensable requisite to 
happiness, or fruitful source of misery, ‘a 
wife,’ was -wished for by him, nor was 
he long before he had found a maiden every 
way worthy so worthy a young man. They 
were married; and well I remember that 
day, it was a village jubilee. They were the 
pride of the circle in which they moved— 
all esteemed, and most loved them. Many 
were the healths that were with sobriety 
drunk, and sincere the wishes that were 
expressed on that occasion, for the welfare 
of rt Harlow and his lovely bride. 

‘The summer sky of prosperity was flat- 
teringly bright above and around them ; 
they did not even dream of ever know- 
ing a sadder day than their wedding-day, 
and a happier one they could not know. 
Egbert’s father, who had been some time 
before this a widower, soon after died, 
and left him a comfortable property ; 
which, together with a few hundreds which 
his wife had brought as her marriage por- 
tion, placed them in easy circumstances. 

“ One year after their marriage, saw them 
the happy parents of a lovely son—who, 
at the proper period received the name of 
his father, Egbert ; with a fondness such as 
parents only can conceive of, they con- 
templated their “first-born, much-loved 
boy.” The fond mother beheld in his 
bright eye the sparkling intelligence of his 
father,—while he, with equal sagacity, dis- 
covered in his artless smile the amiable 
and attractive spirit of his mother; he 

in short their undivided af- 
ions. Yes,:he who soon became the 
cause. of the almost first uneasiness they 
felt after their happy union, was almost, 
if not altogether, the idol of their hearts. 
No sooner had he learned to run alone, 
than enterprise became his delight; nor 
did a week , but some juvenile mis- 
demeanour of the infant Egbert filled the 
village with disquiet, and his mother’s 
heart with uneasiness. Hé had attained 
his fourth year, when a portion at least of 
his parent's affections was transferred from 
him to a brother, by the birth of a second 
son. 
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“The joy which even children partake 
of at such an event was scarcely felt, and 
but a short time enjoyed, by the first-born. 
The dissimilarity of the tempers and pur- 
suits of the brothers became obvious, as the 
character of each developed itself in their 
growing years. Alfred, so the second son 
was named, was gentle as the shorn lamb, 
and unassuming as the violet of the valley. 
His soul appeared all affection, the very 
element in which he lived was kindness. No- 
ble, generous, courageous, and manly, even 
in childhood, he won insensibly the hearts 
of all who knew him. Egbert, with the 
keen eye of the bird of the sun, saw the 
growing virtues of his brother, and learned 
to hate the “excellence he could not reach.” 
There was a morosity and surliness stamped 
upon his forehead, which lowered in curling 
wrinkles of disapprobation at Alfred’s 
growing favour. Like another Cain, his 
soul brooded over imaginary wrongs, and 
determined revenge upon his unsuspecting 
rival. 

“ Egbert had reached his sixteenth year, 
when one night—the recollection brings a 
sickening influence over me—the wind 
howled dreadfully, it rose to a perfect 
hurricane, —occasionally cracking peals of 
thunder seemed to threaten some fearful 
destruction. The storm drew nearer and 
nearer, until the bursting cloud, perpen- 
dicularly above us, shot forth streams of 
forked lightnings—whizzing in zig-zag fury. 
It struck the tower of our church, and car- 
ried in its course a considerable portion of 
it to the ground. On that night the bro- 
thers were missing, servants were despatched 
in all directions in search of them. That 
wooed which darkens in its shade the pad- 
docks on our right, was scoured by myself 
and the distressed parent: We hollowed, 
and were answered by the bellowing thun- 
ders. We listened, and the roaring winds 
or mimic echoes mocked our anxieties. The 
storm gradually subsided, and the moon 
broke forth in splendour, an appalling still- 
ness succeeded the raging tempest. Still 
we continued our apparently fruitless 
search ; when, as we drew near the edge 
of the wood, where the swelling river, now 
almost overflowing its banks, wound along, 
a faint moan reached the listening and 
half-distracted father’s ears—another—and 
another was audible. We called, but re- 
— no answer; and, while half sus- 

nded in our progress by our agitation, 
the glancing beams of the 
suddenly from behind a clump of trees, (the 
torches we had employed had gone out,) 
fell full on a human figure, prostrate on the 
ground. We rushed eagerly towards it, and 
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beheld, covered with clotted blood which 
had flowed from a deep wound on the left 
cheek and forehead, the youthful Alfred. But 
Egbert was no where to be seen. How to 
act we scarcely knew, the sight had almost 
unmanned us. A call brought to our aid 
some servants, and the insensible and cold 
Alfred, with scarcely any signs of life, was 
carried home, followed by his weeping 
father,—while 1 continued my search for 


- “To attempt a description of the fond 
mother’s feelings, would be folly in the 
extreme ; while she gazed upon the bloody 
form of her beloved Alfred, and found, to 
aggravate her misery, that Egbert was still 
missing. Medical aid was soon procured, 
and the danger was pronounced to be much 
less than had at first been anticipated. 
Other small wounds than those on the 
cheek and forehead, with several bruises, 
seemed to intimate that considerable. vio- 
lence had been exercised upon the unfor- 
tunate youth. He was not in a fit state 
however to give information, and therefore 
questions were not put to him. 

“The night had 
morning’s light rom the gray mist 
of ay I could discover 
nothing of Egbert. I had taken a long cir- 
cuit, and was returning by the way of the 
river, when just as I reached the gpot 
where Alfred had been found, I perceivéd 
something entangled among the bushes 
which grew by the side of the stream, the 
branches of which touched the water. 
I hastened towards it, and soon succeeded 
in bringing it to land. It was a hat—on 
the inside was marked Egbert. Expecting 
I should find the body, I employed some 
time in examining the bushes as far as they 
extended, but in vain. I was compelled 
to return to the house of mourning, to add 
fresh sorrow to the bleeding hearts of my 
valued friends. Upon the production of 
the hat, no doubt was entertained that 
the youths had been waylaid, that Alfred 
had been left for dead, while his brother 
had been thrown into the river. 

““We now regretted that we had not 
silently pursued our search, nothing doubt- 
ing that the wretches who had com- 
mitted the deed, had heard our voices and 
fled. The river was searched in vain. 
Egbert, neither living nor dead, could not 

“Two months passed away, a 
mourning clothed the family 24 its pes 
weeds, for the lost—for ever lost—child. 
In the mean time, Alfred slowly recovered ; 
and as his weakness permitted, he con- 
tinued to inquire with peculiar anxiety 
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after his brother. Waking, as from a 
dream one evening, while his father and 
mother, and myself, were sitting in his 
room, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, do forgive 
poor Egbert, I am sure I forgive him, he 
is still my dear, dear brother!’ We 
looked at each other with amazement, as 
if fearful to ask what the youth could 
mean ; but conceiving he might be labour- 
ing under some partial delirium, we were 
recommencing our indifferent conversation, 
when he again inquired, ‘ What have you 
done, dear father, with Egbert? I am sure 
I forgive him; do let him come and see 
me, that I may tell him so.’ 

-§ ived that more than we had yet 
learned was to be disclosed ;_ I therefore 
intimated that Mrs. Harlow should retire— 
but I could not succeed. Could it be 
sible that Egbert had done the deed ; if so, 
whither had he fled, what was his fate ? 
‘Tell me, Alfred,’ I said, ‘how this sad 
affair happened, what was the of it?’ 
‘If you will promise to forgive Egbert, 
I will.’ answered the sobbing youth. We 
promised his request should be complied 
with; when he informed us of what at 
this moment, distant as it is, and even by 
faint recollection, chills my very blood :— 
That Egbert had invited him to a ramble 
through the wood ; and although unwilling 
to go, yet to please him, as he had for some 
days before assumed a more than ordinary 
degree of moroseness towards him, and 
hoping to gain him over, he consented. 
They walked together until they had 
reached the centre of the wood, when, fear- 
ing the approaching storm, he wished to 
return, but was prevented by Egbert—-who 
still drew him onwards until they had 
reached its extremity, on the opposite side 
from that they had entered; when he 
suddenly charged him with having wronged 
him on several occasions. Alfred protested 
his innocence, and strove to pacify his 
growing anger, but in vain, With a stake 
which he tore from the thicket, he aimed a 
fierce blow at him ; he staggered, and prayed 
his brother to spare him, but in vain— 
another and another blow followed; the 
blood gushed forth—he fell—and as his 
eyes closed, as he sup in death, he 
saw Egbert rush fearfully from him to- 
wards the river, and, until he found him- 


‘self in his bed, no recollection of what 
by | sphere during the time was strongly im- 


afterwards followed was 
him. 

“The disclosure was horrifying. It was 
now no longer doubted that Egbert, sup- 
posing he had murdered his brother, had 
fled, and added to his crime self-destruc- 
tion, Alfred saw our agony, but could not 


explain its cause, Supposing we had 
learned the principal parts of the tragic 
tale from Egbert, whom he imagined to be — 
still in the house, he had unsuspectingly 
with his own mouth furmshed the awful 
truth, which never, but for such supposition, 
would have been made known. 

To be concluded in our next.) 


THE WILD PIGEONS OF AMERICA. 


In the autumn of 1813, I left my house in 
Henderson, on the banks of the Ohio, on 
my way to Louisville. Having met the 
pigeons flying from north-east to south- 
west, in the barrens of natural wastes a few 
miles beyond Hardensburg, in apparently 
greater numbers than I thought I ever 
seen them before, I felt an inclination to 
enumerate the flocks that would pass within 
the reach of my eye in one hour. I ac- 
cordingly dismounted, and seating myself 
on a tolerable eminence, took my pencil to 
mark down what I saw flying by and over 
me, and made a dot for every which 


Finding, however, that this was next to 
impossible, and feeling unable to record the 
flocks, as they multiplied constantly ; I rose, 
and counting the dots then put down, dis- 
covered that one hundred and sixty-three 
had been made in twenty-one minutes, I 
travelled on, and still met more, the farther 
I went. The air was literally filled with 
pigeons; the light of noon-day became 
dim, as during an eclipse; the pigeons’ 
dung fell ~~ not unlike melting flakes 
of snow; the continued buzz of their 
wings over me, had a tendency to incline 
my senses to repose. 

Before sun-set I reached Louisville, dis- 
tant from Hardensburg fifty-five miles, 
where the pigeons were still passing, and 
this continued for three days in succes- 
sion. 

The people were indeed all up in arms, 
and shooting on all sides at passing 
flocks. The banks of the river were 
crowded with men and children, for here 
the pigeons flying rather low as they passed 
the Ohio, gave a fair opportunity to 
destroy them in great numbers. Fora week 
or more the population spoke of nothing 
but pigeons, and fed on no other flesh 
but that of pigeons. The whole atmo~ 


pregnated with the smell appertaining to 
their species. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place to 
attempt an estimate of the number of pi- 
geons contained in one of those mighty 
‘flocks, and the quantity of food daily con- 
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sumed by its members. The inquiry will 
show the astonishing bounty of the Creator 
in his works, and how universally this 
bounty has been granted to every thing on 
the vast continent of America. 

We shall take, for example, a column of 
one mile in breadth, which is far below the 
average size; and supposing it passed over 
us without interruption for three hours, at 
the rate of one mile per minute, this will 
give us a parallelogram of one hundred 
and eighty miles by one, covering one hun- 
dred and eighty square miles, and allowing 
two pigeons to the square yard, we have 
one billion one hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
pigeons in one flock: and as every pigeon 
consumes fully half a pint of food per day, 
the quantity must be eight millions seven 
hundred and twelve thousand bushels per 
day, which is required to feed such a 
flock. 

As soon as these birds discover a suffi- 
ciency of food to entice them to alight, 
they fly round in circles, reviewing the 
country below, and at this time exhibit 
their phalanx in all the beauties of their 
plumage, now displaying a large glistening 
sheet of bright azure, by exposing their 
backs to view, and suddenly veering, exhi- 
bit a mass of rich deep purple. They then 
pass lower over the woods, and are lost 
among the foliage for a moment, but they 
reappear as suddenly above; after which 
they alight, and, as if affrighted, the whole 
_ again take to wing with a roar equal to 

loud thunder, and wander swiftly through 
the forest to see if danger is near. Im- 
pelling hunger, however, soon brings them 
all to the ground, and then they are seen 
industriously throwing up the fallen leaves 
_to seek for the last beech-nut or acorn, the 
rear ranks continually rising, passing over, 
and alighting in front in such quick suc- 
cession, that the whole still bears the ap- 

ce of being on the wing.—The 
quantity of ground thus swept up, or, to 
use a French expression, moissonee, is 
astonishing, and so clean is the work, that 
gleaners never find it worth their while to 
follow where the pigeons have been. On 
such occasions, when the woods are thus 
filled with them, they are killed in amazing 
numbers, Pv without any apparent dimi- 
nution. During the middle of the day, 
after the repast is finished, the whole settle 
on the trees to enjoy rest, and digest their 
food ; but as the sun sinks in the horizon, 
they ome en masse for the roosting place, 
not unfrequently hundreds of miles off, as 
has been ascertained by persons keeping 
account of their arrival, and of their depar- 
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ture from their curious roosting places, to 
which I must now conduct the reader. 

To one of those general nightly rendez- 
vous, not far from the banks of Green River 
in Kentucky, I paid repeated visits. It was, 
as is almost always the case, pitched in a por- 
tion of the forest where trees were of great 
magnitude of growth, but with little under- 
wood. I rode through it lengthwise up- 
wards of forty miles, and crossed it in 
different parts, ascertaining its width to be 
rather more than three miles. My first 
view of it was about a fortnight subsequent 
to the period when they had clhiosen this 
spot, and I arrived there nearly two hours 
before the setting of the sun. Few pigeons 
were then to be seen, but a great number 
of persons with horses and waggons, guns 
and ammunition, had already established 
different camps on the borders. Two far- 
mers from the neighbourhood of Russels- 
ville, distant more than one hundred 
miles, had driven upwards of three hun- 
dred hogs to be fattened on pigeon meat; 
and here and there the people, employed 
in picking and salting what had already 
been procured, were seen sitting in the cen- 
tre of large piles of those birds, all proving 
to me that the number resorting there at 
night must be astonishing, and probably 
consisting of all those then feeding in Indiana 
some distance beyond Jeffersonville, not 
less than one hundred and fifty miles off. 

The dung of the birds was several inches 
deep, covering the whole extent of the 
roosting place like a bed of snow. Many 
trees, two feet in diameter, I observed 
were broken at no great distance from the 
ground, and the branches of many of the 
largest and tallest so much so, that the 
desolation already exhibited, equalled that 
performed by a furious tornado. As the 
time elapsed, I saw each of the anxious 
persons about to prepare for action; some 
with sulphur in iron pots, others with 
torches of pine knots, many with poles, and 
the rest with guns doubleand treble charged. 
The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
pigeon had yet arrived—but all of a sud- 
den, I heard a cry of “ Here they come !” 
The noise which they made, though dis- 
tant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea, 
passing through the rigging of a close-reefed 
vessel. As the birds arrived, and 
over me, I felt a current of air that sur- 
prised me. Thousands were soon knocked 
down by the pole-men. The current of 
birds, however, kept still increasing. The 
fires were lighted, and a most magnific~nt, 
as well as wonderful and terrifying sight 
was before me. The pigeons coming in 
by millions, alighted every where one on 
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the top of another, until masses of them 
resembling hanging swarms of bees, as 
large as hogsheads, were formed on every 
tree in all directions. These heavy clus- 
ters were seen to give way as the support- 
ing branches, breaking down with a crash, 
came to the ground, killing hundreds of 
those which obstructed their fall, forcing 
down other equally large and heavy groups, 
and rendering the whole a scene of uproar 
and of distressing confusion. 1 found it 
quite useless to speak, or even to shout, to 
those persons nearest me. ‘The reports 
even of the different guns were seldom 
heard, and I knew only of their going off 
by seeing the owners reload them. 

No person dared venture within the line 
of devastation, and the hogs had been 
penned up in due time; the picking up of 
the dead and wounded sufferers being left 
for the next morning’s operation. Still the 
pigeons were constantly coming, and it 
was past midnight before I perceived a 
decrease in the number of those that arrived, 
The uproar continued, however, the whole 
night; and as I was anxious to know to 
what distance the sound reached, I sent a 
man, who, by his habits in the woods, was 
able to tell me, two hours afterwards, that 
at three miles he heard it distinctly. To- 
wards the approach of day the noise rather 
subsided ; but long ere objects were at all 
distinguishable, the pigeons began to move 
off in a direction quite ditferent from that 
in which they arrived the day before, and 
at sun-rise none that were able to fly re 
mained. The howlings of the wolves now 
reached our ears, and the foxes, the lynx, 
the cougars, bears, rakoons, Oppossums, 
and pole-cats, were seen sneaking off the 
spot, whilst the eagles and hawks of dif- 
ferent species, supported by a horde of 
buzzards and carrion-crows, came to sup- 
plant them, and reap the benefits of this 
night of destruction. 

It was then that I, and all those present, 
began our entry among the dead and 
wounded sufferers. They were picked up 
in great numbers, until each had as many 
as could possibly be disposed of; and 
afterwards the hogs and dogs were let loose 
to feed on the remainder. 


Account of the Wild Pigeons of Ame- 
rica, by Mr. John James Audubon. 


Lewis, in his excellent History of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, speaking of the wild pi- 
geons which visited the early settlers of 
this country, remarks, that their flocks were 
so numerous as to obscure the light, and 
they continued flying for four or five hours 
together, to such an extent, that a person 


could see neither beginning nor end, length 
nor breadth, of these millions. When 


they alighted in the woods, they frequently - 


broke down large limbs of trees with their 
weight. A single family has been known 
to have killed more than a hundred dozen 
in one night, with and other wea : 
and in such 
that they were thrown into piles, and kept 
to feed swine. 


ST. WINIFRED’S WELL. 


Doctor Mityer, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop, at Wolverhampton, author of a 
Tour in Ireland, and of an Appeal to 
Irish Catholics on the subject of the Veto, 
has published an account strongly attested, 
that Winifred White, a servant in Wolver- 
hampton, who lost the use of one side by 
a palsy arising from a curvature of the 
spine, after suffering this disease three 
years, and being given over by the phy- 
sician as incurable, turned to God for a 
remedy, and repaired to Saint Winifred’s 
Well in Holywell, Flintshire, near Chester; 
and upon once bathing was cured so com- 
pletely that she could walk, run, and carry 
a considerable weight. This account is 
attested by her mistress, the doctor and 
apothecary, and two ladies who were pre- 
sent when she was bathing, and these 
attestations were collected by Doctor Mil- 
ner, with strict scrutiny into their truth, as 
well as the deposition of Winifred White 
herself, who bears a character of veracity, 
modesty, and devotion. 

Saint Winifred’s Well is of the purest 
water, transparent as crystal, a the 
spring raises one hundred tons in a minute 
when the bason is empty, as proved by 
experiment in the presence of the Rev. 
J. Wesley, (see Arminian Mag.) - 

Dr. Milner, in asserting the miracles of 
his church, candidly admits instances of 
imposture and credulity; but as he has 
neglected to give the history of the origin 
of the miraculous power in the fountain, 
we shall supply it from a scarce book now 
before us. 

Tae famous account of Saint Winifred, 
dedicated by Robert the prior of Shrews-' 
bury to the prior of Worcester, was written 
in Latin, in the twelfth century, shortly after’ 
the relics of Saint Winifred were carried to’ 
the author’s monastery, having been ob-: 
tained from the place where they were‘ 
previously deposited, by much interest, 
intrigue, and bribery to a large amount;° 
and, to settle the dispute, king Stephen 


made a grant confirming the deposit in 
Shrewsbury. i 
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The Saint is supposed to have lived in 
the year 660. The book of her life was 
printed in 1635, collated from the most 
authentic documents of the times, which 
were preserved in the libraries of the con- 
vents and monasteries. 

It ap that Saint Buno was inspired 
to visit Winifred’s father, who hel him 
to found a monastery, and as Winifred 
grew up, she ap full of divine graces, 
and being much drawn to a spiritual life, 
besought Saint Buno to prevail on her 

rents to permit her to take the veil.— 
They consented, and gave away her dowry 
to the poor in alms, rejoicing to find in 
her such rare beginnings of future sanctity. 

One Sunday, Winifred was at home alone, 
all the family being at Saint Buno’s church, 
and prince Cradouis, son to king Alan, 
came to the house, pretending he wanted 
to speak to Lord Thevith her father—The 

rince soon made known his criminal 
esires, and threatened to use force. She 
with great presence of mind spoke fairly 
to him, and, retiring to her chamber, ran 
out a back way as fast as she could to- 
wards the church. He, finding she had 
fastened the door, broke it open, and pur- 
sued her down the-hill, and overtaking her 
near the church where her father and the 
congregation were assembled, with dis- 
appointed passion, in great fury struck off 
her head with his sword. The body fell 
without the church-door, and the floor of 
the church sloping down, the head, which 
fell into the church, rolled on towards the 
altar. The astonishment of the people did 
not decrease when they beheld a spring of 
re water gush out of the earth where 
the head had first fallen from the body. 

Saint Buno seeing prince Cradouis 
wiping his sword in the » prayed 
that a divine judgment might arrest him, 
upon which he dropped down, and his 
body disappeared, either the earth swal- 
lowing it up, or the devil carrying it away. 
Saint Buno“then joined the head to the 
body ; kissed it, breathed into her mouth, 
and prayed at the altar for her resurrection 
to life; and before mass was over, the 
virgin, like one newly wakened out of 
sleep, wiped her eyes, and rose up—hav- 
ing no mark except a white circle in her 
skin like a necklace. She afterwards took 
the veil, and lived many years, a mirror of 
sanctity, and performing great miracles, spi- 
ritual and temporal, 

Saint Buno prophesied that the stones 
of the fountain would always retain the 
stains of her blood.—lIt is recorded that a 
blind maid was restored to sight by wash- 
ing her head in the fountain.—A man lost 


his horse by the theft of another, for pro- 
faning the chapel, and upon repentance 
discovered the thief, whose arms rotted off. 
Another who stole a cow, finding that her 
hoofs made deep marks in the rocks, left 
her to the owner. Sick children, agues, 
fevers, &c., were cured by bathing. 


THE BEGGARS’ DIALOGUE. 
(FROM ERASMUS.) 

Exposing the Practices, Cheats, and Impostures of 
- crafty Beggars: with the Advantages and Pri- 

vilegea of that Condition of Life. 

Irides Misoponus. 

I. Wuart new thing have we got here? I 
know the face ; but the clothes methinks do 
not suit it. I am much mistaken if this be 
not Misoponus, I'll venture to speak to 
him, as tattered as Tam. Save thee, Miso- 
ponus.— M. That must be Irides.—J. Save 
thee, Misoponus, once again.—M. Hold 
your tongue, I say.—J. Why, what’s the 
matter? may not a man salute ye ?—M. 
Not by that name.—J. Your reason for’t. 
You have not changed your name, I hope, 
with your clothes.—M, No; but I have 
taken up my old name again.—J. What's 
that ?—M. Apicius.—J, Never be asham- 
ed of your old acquaintance; it may be 
you have mended your fortune since I saw 
you, but ’tis not long, however, since you 
and I were both of an order.—M. Do but 
— with me in this, and I'll tell thee 
what thou’lt ask me. I am not ashamed of 
your order, but of the order that I was first 
of myself.—I. What order do ye mean? 
that of the Franciscans?—M. No, by no 
means, my good friend: but the order of 
the Spendthrifts—J. You have a great 
many companions sure of that order.— 
M. I had a good fortune, and laid it on to 
some tune as long as it lasted; but when 
that failed, there was nobody would know 
Apicius. And then I ran away for shame, 
and betook myself to your college; which 
I look’d upon to be much better than dig- 
ging.—I. "Twas wisely done. But how 
comes your carcase to be in so case of 
late? your change of clothes, I do not so 
much wonder at.—M. How so?—I. Be- 
cause Laverna, (the goddess of thieves) 
makes many of her servants rich of a sud- 
den.—M. You do not think I got an 
estate by stealing, I hope.—J. Nay, by 
rapine aps, which is worse.—M. No ; 
neither by stealing, nor by rapine. And 
this I swear by the dess you adore ; 
(that’s Penia or Poverty) but I'll first satisfy 
yon as to my constitution of body, that seems 
to you so wonderful, 

I. While you were with us, you were 
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tually seabby.— _M. But I have had 
fhe kindest physician since.—I. Who was 
that?—M. Even mine own self; and I 
hope nobody loves me better.—J. The first 
time that ever I took you for a doctor.— 
M. Why all that dress was nothing but a 
cheat ; daub’d on with frankincense, sul- 
phur, rosin, bird-lime, and blood-clouts ; 
and when I had a mind to’t, I could take 
it off again—J. Oh! Impostor! and I 
took thee for the very picture of Job upon 
the dunghill.—M. This was only a com-, 
pliance with my necessities, tho’ fortune’ 
sometimes may change the very skin too. 

I. But now you speak on’t, tell me 
a little of your fortune: have you found 
ever a pot of money?—M. No; but I 
have found out a trade that’s somewhat 
better than yours yet.—J. What trade could 
you set up, that had nothing to begin upon ? 
—M. An artist will live any where.—I. I 
understand you; picking of pockets, I sup- 
pose ; the cut-purse’s trade.—M. A little 
patience, I prithee; I am turned chemist. 
—I. A very apt scholar, to get that in 
a fortnight, (for ‘tis thereabouts since we 
parted) that another man cannot learn in an 

.—M. But I have found out a nearer 
way to’t.—I. What may that be?—M. 
When I had gotten up a stock of about 
four crowns, by begging; by great good 
luck, I met with an old companion of mine, 
of about my estate ; we drank together, and 
{as ’tis usual) he up, and told me the 
history of his adventures, and of an art he 
had got. And we came at last to an agree-} 
ment, that if I paid the reckoning, he 
should teach me his art, which he very 
honestly performed, and that art now is my 
revenue.—JI. Might not I learn it too ?— 
M. 1'1l teach thee it gratis; if it were but for 
old acquaintance sake. 

The world, ye know, is full of people 
that run a madding afier the philosopher’s 
stone.—JI. I have heard as much, and 
I believe it— M. I hunt for all occasions of 
insinuating myself into such company. I 
talk big; and wherever I find an hungry 
buzzard, I throw him out a bait—J. And 
how’s that?—M. I give him caution, of 
my own accord,to have a care how he 
trusts men of that profession; for they are 
most of them cheats and impostors, and 
very little better than pickpockets to those 
that do not understand them.— I. This pro- 
logue, methinks, should never do your 
business.— _M. Nay, I tell him plainly, that 
I would not be trusted myself neither, any 
further than a man would trust his own 
eyes and fingers.—J. "Tis a strange confi- 
dence you have in your art._M. Nay, 
I will have him to look on, while the meta- 
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morphosis is a working, and to be attentive 
to’t; and then, to take away all doubt, 
I bid him do the whole work himself, 
while I’m at a distance ; and have notso much 
as a little finger in it. When the matter is 
dissolved, I bid him purge it himself; 
or set some goldsmith to do it: I tell him 
the quantity it will afford; and then let him 
put it to as many tests as he pleases. He 
shall find the precise weight ; the gold or 
the silver, Fay (for gold or silver, ’tis 
ithe same thing to me; only the latter 
experiment is the lessdangerous.) 

I. But is there no cozenage in all this? 
—M. An absolute cheat from one end to 
the other.— J. I cannot find where it lies. 
—M. I'll shew ye then. First we agree 
upon the price, but I touch no money till 
I have given proof of the thing itself. I 
deliver him a certain powder, as if that did 
the whole business. Faome part with the 
receipt of it, but at an excessive rate: and 
then I make him swear most horribly too, 
that for six months he shall not impart the 
secret to any thing that lives. 

I. But where’s the cheat yet ?—M. The 
whole mystery lies in a coal that I have 
fitted, and hollowed for the purpose; and 
into that doI put as much silver, as I say 
shall come out again. After the infusion of 
the powder, I set the pot in such a manner, 
that it shall be in effect covered with coals ; 
as well as coals under, and about it; which 
I tell them is a method of art. Among the 
coals that lie a-top, I put in one or more 
that has the gold, or the silver, in’t. When 
that comes to be dissolved, it runs to the 
rest, whether it be tin or copper, and upon 
the separation ‘tis found, and taken out. 
—TI. A ready way. But how will you 
deceive him that does the whole business 
himself ?—M. When all ‘things are done 
according to my prescription, before we 
begin the operation, I come and look about 
to see that every thing be right, and then I 
find a coal or two wanting on the top; and 
under pretence of fetching it from the coal- 
heap, convey one of my own, or 
else I have it ready laid there beforehand, 
which I can take, and nobody the wiser,— 
I. But what-will you do, when the trial is 
made of this without ye /—M. I’m out of 
danger, when I have the money in my 
pocket: or I can pretend that the pot was 
crack’t, the coals nought, they did not 
know how to temper the fire ; and then it 
is one mystery in our profession, never to 
stay long in a place.—J. But will the 
profit of this give a man a livelihood ?— 
M. Yes, and a very brave one: and if you 
are wise, you'll leave your wretched trade of 
begging, and turn quack too.—J. Now 
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should I rather hope to bring you back 
again to us.—M. What to take up a trade 
again, that I was weary of before? and to 
quit a good one, that I have found profita- 
ble? 

I. But ‘this profession of ours is made 
pleasant by:custom. How many are there 
that fall off from St Francis, and St. Bene- 
dict? but ours is an order of mendicants, 
that never any man forsook, who was 
acquainted with it. Alas! you were but a 
few months with us; and not come yet to 
taste the comforts of this kind of life —M. 
But I tasted enough on’t tho’, to know the 
misery of it.—J. How comes it then that 
our people never leave us ?—M. Because 
they are naturally wretched.—JI. And yet 
for all this wretchedness, I had rather be a 
beggar, than a prince ; and there are many 
princes, I doubt not, that envy the freedom 
of us beggars. Whether it be war, or 
peace, we are still safe. We are neither 
pressed for soldiers, nor taxed, nor put upon 

ish duties. The Inquisition never con- 
cerns itself with us. ere’s no scrutiny 
into our manners ; and if we do any thing 
that’s unlawful, who'll sue a beggar? If we 
assault any man, ’tis a shame to contend 
with a beggar: whereas neither in peace, 
nor in war, are kings at ease. And the 
greater they are, the more have they to 
fear. Men pay a reverence to beggars, as 
if they were consecrated to God, and make 
a conscience of it not to abuse us.—M. 
But then how nasty are ye in your rags, and 
kennels ?—J. Those things are without us, 
and signify nothing at all to true happiness : 
and for our rags, ’tis to them we owe our 
felicity —M. If that be your happiness, 
I’m afraid ye will not enjoy it long.— 
I. Why so?—M. Because they say we 
shall have a law for every city to maintain 
its own poor; and for the forcing of those 
to work, that are able to do it, without 
wandering up and down as they did for- 
merly.—J. How comes that?—M. Be. 
cause they find great rogueries committed 
under pretence of begging, and great incon- 
veniences to the public from your order.— 
I. Oh! they have been talking of this a 
long time; and when Satan is blind, it 
may be they’ll bring it to pass.— M. Too 
soon perchance for your quiet. 


NOTES OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S FIRST LEC- 
TURES DELIVERED IN DUBLIN, 1810, 
ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


He apologized to the audience for presum- 
ing to think he had any thing to offer 
worthy of interesting them. They had 
heard in that room lectures on the general 


Sir Humphry Davy’s Lecture on Electro-Chemistry. 


science of chemistry and electricity, to 
which he only meant to offer a sequel, and 
desired the indulgence of those fathers in 
science, who were much better acquainted 
than himself with its investigation. The 
connection of electricity with chemistry, by 
the improved Voltaic apparatus, had led 
him to a newly discovered country ; but, 
as he had dwelt there only a short time, he 
could not profess a knowledge of its boun- 
daries,.or of all its phenomena; yet he 


‘oflered himself to more able experimen- 


talists as an humble guide. The daws by 
which he found electro-chemistry to act 
are invariable, and the application of 
electricity is as universal as that of che- 
mistry ! 

The great phenomena of a thunder- 
storm, and of the aurora borealis or 
australis, are highly illustrated by electro- 
chemistry, and although it has not 
amounted to proof, the analogy leads to 
research, 

It was only a few years since, that 
electricity became united to chemistry. 


The ancients had observed the attraction 


of amber, and chemistry was studied in 
Arabia in the eighth century; it entered 
Europe in the twelfth century, with the 
return of the Crusaders: but Helmont was 
the first great observer of nature who di- 
vested it of its fable. Baker, Boyle, New- 
ton, Stahl, Kirwan, Black, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier, brought it by degrees to its pre- 
sent state. Previous to Helmont, the al- 
chemists, in search of a tincture to trans- 
mute base into perfect metals, and to make 
an elixir of life, for prolonging the age of 
man, thought to rival the light and heat of 
the sun, and even to exceed its virtue; but 
modern chemists command nature by fol- 
lowing her laws, and the highest reward of 
their investigations is, to catch a gleam of 
that intellectual light which animates and 
directs all her operations. 

England is the birth-place, and Dr. 
Gilbert the first scientific observer, of elec- 
tricity in modern times. Harvey and 
Lord Verulam were contemporaries ; Boyle 
made the electric machine ; Franklin gave 
use and principles to the science, and 
asserted atmospheric electricity. It was 
not yet combined with chemistry. The 
train of facts which led to this discovery 
was first hinted at by Galvani, who ob- 
served the spasm of a dead frog’s leg on a 
plate of copper, when in contact with a 
silver spoon. His Italian biographer says, 


that Madame Galvani being sick, he was 
cooking some frogs for her, and was re- 
warded for his affection by this noble dis- 
covery: he supposed that the animal’s 
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muscles were in the electric state of a Ley- 
den phial. In 1789 Humboldt wrote a 
quarto volume on the erroneous supposi- 
tion of an ethereal fluid. Volta said it was 
electric, and that the zine and silver, or 
zinc and tin, were similar in Galvanism to 
glass and tin in electricity, and that the 
properties of the Voltaic pile, which he 
invented, were similar to the electricity of 
the common cylinder. It is observable 
in proof of this, that the convulsion of 
the frog is greater with the electric machine 
than with the Voltaic pile. The frog, 
if dead some hours, is unaffected by the 
electricity; hence it appears to be the 
remains of life, which are excited to action 
by the contact of an electric conductor 
with the crural nerve of the frog. 

Bennet shewed that metals became 
electric by contact. ‘If,’ says he, ‘you 
touch a plate of copper with the blade of 
an iron knife, and then apply the knife 
to the electrometer, a feeble shock is per- 
ceived, but it is sufficient to shew that the 
copper had given a small change to the 
electricity of the iron.’ This experiment 
is repeated with like effect by amber. If 
zinc is exposed to water, its surface is 
soon coated with a white oxide or rust. 
Fabroni and Dr. Ash observed, that the 
quantity of this oxidation is much increased 
in an equal time, if the zinc is in contact 
with copper! the difference is as 20 to 1;— 
in like manner, iron rusts ten times more 
in contact with copper, than in contact 
with glass. 

It is remarkable, that one point of con- 
tact is as powerful as if the metals were 
united on one whole surface. Hence, 
copper-sheathing of ships with iron nails, 
and pans of iron or copper tinned, are 
more perishable than if made with but one 
metal. 

(To be continued.) 
ON THE NECESSITY OF ANATOMICAL 

SUBJECTS. 
Tue increasing interest excited in the public 
mind, since the late attempt to pass a bill 
in parliament for the supply of subjects to 
our anatomical schools, by the surrender of 
the bodies of such individuals as die in 
jails, hospitals, or workhouses, and are not 
claimed by their relatives, certainly calls for 
some public investigation into the real merits 
of the case. 

The intended new law, as it now stands, 
is as revolting to the feelings of humanity, 
as it is inimical to the principles of natural 
justice; and strong indeed must be the 
reasons that can induce the legislators of 
our free and happy country to pass an act 


which condemns the friendless pauper to a 
post-mortem examination, from which the 
refined minds of the legislators themselves - 
would shrink with abhorrence. 

Those unfortunate individuals whom po- 
verty or accident reduces to the necessity of 
becoming patients in our hospitals, are the 
witnesses of scenes of pain and suffering, 
often, I fear, unnecessarily inflicted, both in 
their own persons and those around them, 
by the attendant surgeons and their assis- 
tants, which, with the horribly mysterious 
accompaniments of instruments, and their 
frequent use, gives an added pang to the 
contemplation, that they themselves may be 
consigned to those regions which exist within 
the walls, where their mangled remains will 
be doomed to a degree of ignominy worthy 
only of a brute, and to which no felons but 
raurderers are exposed. 

This highly important subject ‘easily re- 
solves itself into two general inquiries: 
First, What are the desiderata in our ana- 
tomical schools? and secondly, Whether 
the provisions of the new law are calcula- 
ted to supply them ? 

After the numerous discoveries in Anato- 
my during the last thirty years, both in this 
country aud in France, which have been so 
accurately described and delineated, it 
might be naturally supposed, that no fur- 
ther discoveries can be made. In this, how- 
ever, much still remains unexplored, parti 
larly respecting the lymphatic and absor- 
bent systems, the use of the pancreas, its 
various ducts, &c. and innumerable other 
minute particulars, which, however fruit- 
lessly, still engage the inquiry of the learned; 
as leaving a Aiatus in those courses of 
demonstrative lectures they deliver annually 
to their pupils. 

This is, however, not the only cause 
assigned for the necessity of the present act. 
Surgery, and particularly operative surgery, 
requires, from its very nature, a constant 
supply of fresh subjects: all the operations 
in surgery demand frequent repetition by 
each of the students; nay, I have been 
informed, on good authority, that the opera- 
tion of removing the arm from the shoulder 
requires a practice of twenty times, to per- 
form it without endangering the life of the 
patient. 

These are certainly cogent reasons; but 
it has been asked, if this be the case, why 
not send the students to France, where, as 
the repugnance to dissection is by no means 
so great, and the consequent supply of sub- 
jects more plentiful, their studies might 
be conducted with much greater facility 
and with considerably less expense? Un- 
fortunately the answer to this question is to 
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be found in the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, who obstinately refuse to 
a student, however ably qualified, who has 
derived his knowledge from any source but 
the dissections and lectures which the Lon- 
don hospitals afford ; and from this cruel, 
not to say unwarrantable jealousy, has 
arisen the present measure, with all its 
revolting enactments. Surely the College 
might be satisfied with the qualifications of 
the candidate on operative desiderata, (if 
such only be required,) though obtained 
in France, since the law protects the pro- 
fession from the intrusion of foreign com- 
= Surely they might concede this 
ranch of study, rather than outrage the 
feelings of the friendless r, by fears 
that add new horrors to the solemn and 
dreary hours of approaching dissolution. 

But there is still another branch of Ana- 
tomy which demands attention. I mean 
morbid anatomy. Bones, muscles, arte- 
ries, veins, &c. often exhibit symptoms of 
disease, which become precedents to future 
cases ; these are at all times desiderata. 
But does not hospital practice supply these 
in sufficient variety and abundance, to su- 
= the necessity of the present Act ? 

ese are the only true desiderata -that 
appear to render legislative enactment ne- 
cessary, since a few subjects, if properly 
dissected» in the presence and under the 
direction of an attendant surgeon of proper 
qualifications, would fully suffice for the 
general course of Anatomy pursued in our 
schools, assisted, as it should be, by ctini- 
cal lectures, extemporaneous instructions, 
and plates and diagrams suspended round 
the dissecting room. 

But is this arrangement observed in the 
hospital dissecting room? Are the stu- 
dents divided into classes, with their work 
assigned to each; and a superintendant 
over each class, to see that the students do 
their duty properly? Is silence observed 
in the classes? Is there a superintendant 
over the whole, to demonstrate facts, and 
answer such inquiries as arise during the 
dissection? Lastly, are the hours suffici- 
ently extended to allow the general dissec- 
tion of a subject for any particular branch, 
as the muscles, before putrefaction renders 
its removal necessary? I am no surgeon, 
no anatomist, but since Anatomy is a sci- 
ence, and one which involves human life, 
it certainly demands to be studied with 
correspondent seriousness and system. If 
this were every where observed, surely 
the gallows, which affords numerous victims, 
might, as formerly, Supply the tables of our 
_ hospitals, without the necessity of the pre- 

sent contemplated disgusting enactments. 
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But secondly, Are the intended new 
laws calculated to supply the above desi- 
derata? I should answer in the negative, 
and that for the following reasons. 1. 
Healthy subjects are always to be preferred, 
and are indeed necessary, as in them all 
the secretions have kept up a supply of 
nourishment to the various parts of the 
body, which present themselves in their 
full proportions to the operator. Now this 
can scarcely be expected from the miserable, 
aged, and feeble inmates of the workhouse, 
or a prison; much less from the wretched 
victims of disease derived from the hospital 
itself. Hence probably arose the horrible 
design of murdering healthy subjects, pur- 
sued by Burke and his gang. 2. The dis- 
eases of which these unfortunate persons 
die, are often contagious, and fatal conse- 
quences might ensue from their dissection. 
Nay, could it be commenced, even in com- 
mon cases, the state of disease, and conse- 
quent exhaustion, in which most of the 
patients expire, would render the process of 
putrefaction so rapid, that no perfect dissec- 
tion, even of the muscles, could be effected. 
3. It is much to be doubted if the exertions 
of the humane do not, as I most sincerely 
pray they may, by establishing a society, or 
private subscriptions, for burying the friend- 
less poor, defeat the object of this revolting 
and cruel measure. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that it 
would even have been better to legalize the 
importation of bodies from France, though 
this is revolting to humanity, than to sacri- 
fice our own poor to supply the dissecting 
tables of our hospitals. Or, as far as 
morbid anatomy is concerned, have autho- 
rized the attendant physician ‘and surgeon 
to open the body of the deceased, attended 
by three students and a draughtsman, for 
the sole purpose of ascertaining the seat of 
the disease. This last would be a real 
benefit to science, and could be scarcely 
liable to any formidable objection from any 
sensible person. E. G. B. 

To the preceding article we add the fol- 
lowing paragraph on “ Subjects for Dissec- 
tion,” from the Morning Herald. 

“An article, evidently intended as a feeler, 
has been put forth in a morning r, 
touching the future renewal of the nefarious 
dissection project. The paper in question, 
awed by the power of public opinion, 
affected to rejoice when a bill to create 
a market for the sale of the dead bodies of 
the poor, was knocked on the head, in the 
House of Lords, last session, and pursued 
by the honest execration of the public to its 
ignominious grave. It belongs toa journal 
not more celebrated for the loftiness of its 
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. language, than the inconstancy of its opinion, 
to endeavour to raise something like a feel- 
ing of regret for the memory of the disgust- 
ing bill, over whose extinction it had pre- 
tended to triumph. It begins to talk of the 
interests of science, and the prejudices of 
mankind, in the established cant of the 
pseudo-philosophic school. The promoters 
of the body-selling bill mean nothing more 
by “ interests of science,” than the filling of 
their own pockets by obtaining the. license 
of the legislature for the open traffic in 
human flesh. They want the glorious prin- 
ciple of “ free trade,” under the influence of 
which so many thousands are now dying of 
starvation, to be extended to the work- 
houses, and other abodes of human wretch- 
edness, which the new system has filled 
with its victims, in order that they may 
drive a profitable trade in the merchandise 
of the grave. It is with this view, that the 
rites of sepulture are to be violated, the last 
offices of religion to be turned into a mock- 
ery, and those sentiments of pious venera- 
tion with which all people, savage and 
civilized, have regarded the sanctuary of the 
tomb, to be hooted down as ridiculous, by 
Act of Parliament ! 

“The prejudices of our nature! Yes, they 
are those prejudices, which, like the chari- 
ties of the human heart, a set of cold and 
conceited system-mongers would extirpate, 
to introduce in their place one absorb- 
ing passion of barbarous selfishness. But 
the instincts which God and Nature have 
iraplanted in the mind of man for the wisest 
purpose, though they may be insulted, can- 
not be subdued by experimentalists in sor- 
did legislation. If the interests of science 
required that men should abandon those 
sentiments of affection aud decent pride, 
which connect the recollections of the living 
with the unconscious remains of the dead, 
they would be purchased at too dear a 
price. But they do not require it—more 
study and less mangling would improve 
surgery beyond what the modern schools of 
science are likely to improve it. 

“We venture to say, that at present there 
are more bodies cut up, than-are sufficient 
for any rational purpose. Books and prin- 
ciples require thinking, aud thinking is 
laborious. We live in an age impatient of 
industry, and we make “ short cuts” to all 
sorts of acquisitions, whether they come 
under the head of learning or riches ;—but 
travellers in the intellectual as well as the 
material world often find, that “ short cuts” 
are the longest paths they could take—the 
one and the other too often end in weari- 
ness and disappointment. It is easier to 
operate on a dead body as a butcher, than 


the shambles—mankind are called upon to 
divest themselves of the instincts that are 
closely interwoven with the best feelings of 
our nature—the decent affection for the 
remains of their kindred—the hallowed 
respect for the re of thetomb! What 
a price to pay, that those who are chary of 
their own bodies, may have free scope to 
cut up ours !” 


ROMAN ROADS. 


Tue Roman stations of Lancashire were, 
Blackrode, Ribchester, Colne, Overbo- 
rough, Warrington, Lancaster, the Sis- 
tuntian port, and Manchester. From the 
last mentioned of these places, situated in 
the direct line of communication from the 
south to the north of Britain on the west 
side of the island, Roman roads branched 
to six principal Roman stations, all of 
those roads having the Castle-field as their 
common centre. 

According to Mr. Whitaker, who with 
diligence and perseverance ex- 
plored the Roman roads, that from Man- 
cunium to Cambodunum commenced from 
the eastern gate of the Castrum, and, 
taking a north-east direction across Pic- 
cadilly and Ancoat’s-lane, over 
Newton-heath by Haigh-chapel into York- 
shire; that to Eboracum branched off 
from the Cambodunum road about An. 
coat’s-lane, and, passing through Street 
Fold in Moston, by the townships of 
Chadderton and Royton, continuing in a 
north-east direction through the small halt- 
ing station at Littleborough over Black- 
stone Edge, to the imperial ‘city, where 
Severus died, and Constantine was born. 

The road to Condate, like that to Cam- 
bodunum, originated from the eastern gate 
of the Castle-field, through the village of 
Stretford by the Ford of the Mersey to its 
destination: to Rigodunum the way was 
by the Condate road, for a mile at least ; 
then, taking the line of Throstle-nest, it 
passed over the Irwell at the place which 
gave the original name to Old Traf-ford, 
and by the Hope estate to Blackrode: to 
Veratinum the road must have issued out 
of that which led to Rigodunum, about 
the end of Hodge-lane, and, having passed 
Eccles, ranged through Barton to War- 
rington. The way to Rerigonium com- 
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to study the works of great Anatomists, in ES 
the painful spirit of their scientific ambition. “Ee. 
Hence the knife is every thing, and the : 
accumulated learning of ages, nothing, with 
the student of modern days. To gratify 
this propensity for wholesale cutting up of 
the dead—this rage for the philosophy of 
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menced at the north-west gale of the Cas- 
trum, and, passing across Quay-street, 
advanced nearly parallel with Dean’s-gate, 
by the old church-yard to Hunt’s-bank, 
crossed the Irk, and then proceeded along 
the Strangeway’s-lane, over Kersall-moor, 
to Ribchester. In addition to these, there 
were several smaller roads, called Vicinal- 
ways, from Mancunium, but the above were 
the principal. 


MEUM AND TUUM, (MINE AND THINE,) OR 
THE REIGN OF DISCORD. 


{An Allegory.) 

“O shame to men! Devil with devil damned 

Firm concord holds, men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace; and, God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 

Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth, each other to destroy: 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

That day and night for his destruction wait.” 

Par. Lost, b. I1, 1, 496, &e. 

Since the fall of man, the greatest differ. 
ences that ever existed, have been those 
between the distinguished personages 
Meum and Tuum.— Before Man disobeyed 
the fiat of his Maker, though they still 
existed, yet were they united in one sweet 
bond of amity and The will of 
the one was the pleasure of the other; nor 
could a prevaricating contradiction dis- 
solve their union, or interrupt their felicity. 
Thus proving to each other a mutual 
support, they appeared ready and willing 
to defy the attacks of aspersion, or the 
sneers of malevolence. Though jealous 
mistrust endeavoured to sow the seeds of 
dissension, yet were the tares of the enemy 
rooted out from the soil, and their friend- 
ship by those very hostilities rendered the 
more endearingly united. They appeared 
like two young trees of the forest, whose 
intermingling boughs had entwined around 
each other, till they seemed to be nourished 
from the same stock. __ 

It was man that first broke this sacred 
union, this perfect felicity. He tore away 
their once lovely connexion, and destroyed 
their friendship and happiness. He 
placed them in situations that alienated 
their hearts and dissolved their affections. 
‘rom that time forward their mutual ob- 
ligations and their former endearments 
ceased—they were buried in the deepest 
oblivion. Then arose that bitter enmity 
which roused all mankind into one con- 
tinued warfare, and never-ending animo- 
sities. From that ill-fated period may we 
date all the miseries that have visited this 


earth, all the heart-breaking sorrows and 
unalleviated griefs. In that hour may we 
fix the commencement of all that is 
wretched, evil, and calamitous. The 
parent’s interest clashed with the son’s, 
and the son’s with the parent’s. The 
brother forgot his sister, and the ties of 
affection seemed burst for ever. The 
mother no longer smiled on her child, the 
child sought not the smiles of his mother. 
Horror herself added to her crimes, the un- 
naturalness of her cruelty. 
‘ Henceforth Meum and Tuum reigned 
separately over mankind, and held absolute 
dominion over each half of the world. 
But, though the empire and influence of 
both these monarchs were so vast, yet, as 
the boundaries of each territory had never 
been particularly fixed, an unceasing 
interchange of animosities and deadly 
hatred was cherished by the inhabitants of 
each frontier. Constant feuds and quarrels 
arose, and much blood was spilt in the 
bitterness of enmity ; but a reconciliation 
never took place, and the assigned dis- 
tinctions of country remained undecided. 
At times the two monarchs entered into 
open hostilities, and marched at the head 
of their troops, engaging each other in 
combats of the greatest fury. Cities were 
sacked; towns and vill were burnt ; 
and the greatest cruelties committed. Fa- 
milies were plunged into the deepest 
misery, lamenting the blind animosities 
that entailed so much wretchedness on 
mankind; whoever were the aggressors, 
both suffered, and suffered deeply. Vic- 
tory alternately raised their courage, and 
increased their pride. The conqueror 
shouted, with a cruel exultation, .and the 
defeated, still rankling with the wound of 
injury, imprecated the most bitter revenge. 
He who was favoured with the least ad- 
vantage over his rival, was treated with 
the malignant snarling of envy. He who 
was guilty of weakness or folly, was 
branded with insult, scorn, and contempt. 
Philosophers had attempted to reconcile 
this cruel difference, but their conflicting 
opinions only savoured of the inveterac 
of the party to which they ileneel. 
Their sentiments were often just, but their 
codes of agreement were imperfect. This 
led many demoralized fools to sneer at the 
insufficiency of their wisdom, and laugh 
at their futile attempts. Some of these 
arbiters of mankind projected Utopian 
schemes, which, had they been practicable, 
would most assuredly have been of good 
effect. But even these philosophers 
shewed how small was their knowledge of 
the heart of man, and inculcated in their 
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lessons those precepts that flatter pride. 
They were generally treated with the 
greatest respect and reverence at the courts 
of their respective monarchs, but their 
advice only increased the existing hatred, 
and cherished the undiminished enmity. 
Poets too sang of the mutual bliss of a 
reconciliation, and intimated that should 
such an union take place, the most de- 
lightful happiness would ensue. The 
bards were believed, but it remained to be 
decided who should make the first ad- 
vances. He who first stooped to acknow- 
ledge his error, and sigh for a renewal of 
friendship, would only have been regarded 
as the dupe of infamy and cowardice. In 


’ this crisis, when utter ruin and desolation 


seemed to threaten both, when the effects 
of their hatred had undermined all that 
was dear. He who had long been fore- 
told as the Messenger of peace, He who 
had long been regarded as the final judge 
of nations, appeared. Each monarch sup- 

that a mighty ruler would arise, 
who should crush the power of his op- 
poser, and level it in the dust; each ima- 
gined that his own kingdom should be 
increased by the unresisted arbitrator of 
mankind. But what was their mortifi- 
gation, to find that the long expected 
Prince sprung from the lowest of mortals ! 
What was their surprise, to hear him con- 
demn most of the favourite maxims of 
those philosophers whose wisdom had 
hitherto been considered unimpeachable ! 
What was their chagrin, to see their pride 
humbled, and their imaginary greatness 
counted as worthless vanity ! 

The authenticity of his mission was 
denied, and whatever was the difference 
of the contending powers, they both agreed 
in pronouncing their mediator an impos- 
tor. His servants, whenever they a 
at the two courts, were treated with insult 
and scorn. Some were ill-used and chas- 
tised; others were put to death. At 
length, when the cup of his sorrow over- 
flowed, he himself was condemned to die 
with malefactors. But there were not 
wanting partisans,even amidst this scene 
of wickedness, who, witnessing his open sin- 
cerity, his uprightness, and his zeal, as he 
attacked their governors, both admired 
and applauded his conduct. There were 
beside, a chosen few who dispensed his 


precepts, heedless of the cruelty they met 
with in return. But a superior power can 
never be controlled by the idle opposition 
of man. This mighty Prince and Coun- 
sellor had left behind him a Testament 
which sufficiently attested his divine origin. 
He had bequeathed to them his will, 


wherein was the only guide of moral con- 
duct. Contempt at first arose, and then 
persecution. 

At length the eyes of these two mo- 
narchs were opened. They saw the holy 
precept, “Love your neighbour as your- 
self.” They beheld it and admired, 
though the injunction was often opposed 
to philosophy. From that time their 
hatred ceased, and all distinction was 
levelled. Then indeed was the renewed 
friendship of Meum and Tuum rendered 
indissoluble. They were united with the 
silken cords of love, never to be again 
burst asunder by the fiend of discord. 
Contention and strife left the world, and 
with them all their concomitant misery ; 
while peace and good-will returned, and 
with them that happiness which makes a 
heaven on earth, 


Beaconsfield. 


A. B. 
—— 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF BEAUTY. 


Ir is not unusual among metaphysical rea- 
soners so to puzzle themselves about words, 
that, when they are at a loss for a definition 
of terms, they begin to suspect there is no 
certain idea annexed to them, and that 
consequently, they should be ejected from 
the language. It may be from such con- 
clusions as these that many, among other 
erroneous notions, doubt the existence of 
beauty, forgetting that compound ideas 
admit of so many nice variations, that no 
single word can be found to express those 
ideas in all their bearings. 

The definition of beauty is extremely 
vague, but we may perhaps call it that 
quality in certain objects which, through the 
medium of the senses, makes an agreeable, 
though not a violent impression on the 
mind, The principal cause of beauty 
seems to be a variety in colour and shape, 
where nothing strikes the eye suddenly, but 
where the different hues and forms are 
so cy blended, as to be lost 
in each other. By attention it may be 
observed, that bodies compused of angles 
and angular parts are not very beautiful, but 
only those, as Hogarth has ably shewn, 
which are formed of curves and curved 
inclinations. At one time the idea enter- 
tained of beauty by some persons was, that 
it consisted in proportion, while others sup- 
posed it to arise from fitness; but both 
these have been completely 
disproved by Burke, in his dissertation on 
the sublime and beautiful. For though pro- 
portion and fitness in many objects, particu- 
larly those of art, are causes of beauty, yet 
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can neither of them be called its source, as 
they are often found to exist independent of 
each other. We find that irregularity of 
shape in the vegetable world produces 
beauty, and we often see in beautiful ani- 
mals, that their proportions are very differ- 
ent, and even opposed to each other. Com- 
pare the stately giraffe with the Arabian 
steed ; the relative proportion of their limbs 
sets all rules at defiance, yet who will say. 
that neither of them possesses oy} | 

With respect to the Platonic theory. of 
fitness constituting beauty, when we would 
draw a parallel between those things which 
are grateful to the sight, with the utility 
attached to them, we are compelled to 
acknowledge its incorrectness ; for objects, 
and those limbs or appendages of animals, 
which are the most useful, are not always 
the most beautiful. But as this essay is 
intended to consider the existence of beauty 
rather than its nature, the reader is referred 
to Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
to Blair’s lecture on Beauty, for a closer 
investigation of the subject. 

In addition to the beauty perceived by the 
sight, we call the nce of perfume, the 
sofiness of feeling, and the chords of music, 
beautiful. Besides these variations, it is 
often found that the same objects appear 
beautiful to one class of people, and the 
contrary to others. While the unwieldy 
Moorish girl, daily fed with her enormous 
dish of kouskous, would never want a swar- 
thy admirer, she would only disgust the 
European. The Chinese philoso- 
ww with all his gravity, considered the 

glish ladies “horribly ugly.” He was 
astonished to find “red cheeks, big eyes, 
and teeth of the most odious whiteness, are 
not only seen here, but wished for; and 
then they have such masculine feet, as actu- 
ally serve some for‘walking.” This diversity 
of opinion has led many to conceive beauty 
to be only the pleasing result of fancy 


‘tutored by education, and that its aerial 


basis rests in a great’ measure upon the 
imagination. But we cannot suppose that 
the charms which so greatly operate in 
the actions and revolutions of this life 
have their origin wholly in fancy or edu- 
cation. 

He that would attempt to divest beauty 
of its reality, is only endeavouring to rob 
man of part of his happiness; and if by 
any abstruse disquisitions, himself should 
come to the conclusion that it does not 
exist, let him allow the world still to main- 
tain its long established opinion. And 
while this “ ignorance is bliss,” let him not 


*See Goldsmith's ** Citizen of the World,” letter 3d. 


labour to dispel the enchanting illusion, if 
indeed it be an illusion. For, , 


“ Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess, 
The might, the majesty, of loveliness. 


But to argument.—One of thé*reasons 
adduced to prove the shadowy nature of 
beauty is, that it is by no means an intui- 
tive perception, but rather the effect of edu- 
cation. It is urged, that there cannot be 
such a dissimilarity of opinion on an exist- 
ing object, when the mind of man is uni- 
versally the same ; that is, the same in its 
ideas and feelings, though its powers may 
vary in different persons. For here we see 
that the same perceptions would lead one 
man to admire one thing, and another the 
very reverse; to suppose which, would be 
an absurdity. It may indeed be possible 
for this np ong to vary, as the powers of 
the intellect vary, but it cannot be imagined 
that the same perception should contradict 
itself, any more than we can conceive’ that 
the same reasoning principles will at once 
assent to and deny the same proposition. 
Now, if beauty 1s not the result of a natural 
or intuitive perception, our ideas or know- 
ledge of it must have been inculcated at 
some time and in some manner. We there- 
fore come to the conclusion that it must have 
been insensibly acquired by education. 

. In answer to this, we would say that a 
lovely object is the same to sight as a 
musical chord is to the ear, where all the 
notes are blended in one. It is true that 
what would be harmonious to one, is not 
entirely so to another, and that there are 
degrees of harmony. A chord on one 
instrument is not always so perfect as on 
another—one chord may please one per- 
son, and the contrary ; yet, notwithstanding 
harmony remains essentially the same. Who 
would be so absurd then as to dispute its 
reality? Thus reasoning, we would draw 
a parallel between the beauty of sight and 
the harmony of sound, feeling conscious 
that there is an intuitive perception or 
chord within, which, when echoed from 
without by some object whose qualities are 
in unison, produces that sensation which 
we call harmonious or beautiful. It is true 
that different, and sometimes entirely dis- 
similar objects, will produce this sensation, 
and that the same objects will not raise 
the same emotion in every mind,—yet the 
effect is universally the same, be the cause 
what it will. And there are few who are 
so sceptical as to doubt the existence of 
beauty, because they are ata loss to define 
the cause. Again, reasoning analogically ; 
it is not the same object which will excite 
fear in every person, yet who will pretend 
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to deny its reality, or to refer it entirely to 
education. Education, it is true, will culti- 
vate that which is in being, but it does not 
produce that which had no pre-existence. 

It has likewise been urged that beauty 
must adeed be a creature of the imagina- 
tion, when it can be classed neither with 
the material nor immaterial world. That 
which is material, it is affirmed, is capable 
of being seen, felt, and accurately described ; 
it is likewise susceptible of resistance, ex- 
tension, diminishing, &c. Though its attri- 
butes may not always be entirely the same ; 
yet, as soon as it is completely transformed, 
the original object loses its existence. If 
compared with beauty, it is seen that its 
objects, generally speaking, are only per- 
ceived by sight—that if any part, or the 
whole of it, is arranged in a contrary man- 
ner, it may still retain the property of 
beauty; and that, unlike other material 
things, it is incapable of being accurately 
described ; for if any number of persons 
were to sit down and enumerate its neces- 
sary qualifications, their conclusions would 
scarcely ever agree, because that quality 
which in the estimation of some would be 
called beautiful, in the estimation of others 
would be quite the contrary. But this 
cannot be the case with any thing material, 
for if its properties are changed, it imme- 
diately loses its former name. If we examine 
it in connexion with those qualities which 
are immaterial, that is, not perceptible as 
gross matter, we shall find a marked dis- 
tinction. Were any virtue, vice, feeling, 
or passion to be defined, the conclusion of 
every person in every condition would 
generally be the same. Magnanimity, for 
instance, is a noble loftiness of mind, that 
would scorn to stoop to any meanness for 
self-aggrandizement, but would readily 
submit to self-deprivation for the good of 
others. So it ever was, and is now. If 
we were to ask any number of individuals, 
they would concur in their description. 
But in enumerating the classes of these qua- 
lities, we feel convinced that beauty belongs 
to neither of them; for the idea of it is 
always mutable and often contradictory. 

In reply to this, we would say, that 
though beauty is not of the material world, 
but merely a quality in matter, yet the 
perception of it, perhaps, may be denomi- 
nated immaterial. For, while the medium 
through which we receive its sensations is 
material, yet the perception itself has not 
the grossness capable of sight or touch. 
Now, it is the union of this quality in mat- 
ter, which is the cause, with the perception, 
which is the effect, that produces the sen- 
sation of beauty. If there were no objects 
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capable of eliciting that which. is within, 
or if there did not exist a feeling of the 
mind to echo that without, beauty could 
have no being. 

It will be no argument to say that these 
objects are susceptible of change, and if 
there can still be found any ideas’ of beauty 
to accord with such changes, it must be 
the result of the imagiuation; for, as it 
was before asserted, the idea or feeling of 
beauty is called forth in different persons 
by different means. Critical caprice may 
offer many objections to fixed rules for the 
necessary qualifications of certain objects, 
and yet assent to their leading features. 
It may often suggest the alteration of a 
minor part, while it admits the general 
correctness of the whole. And it is even 
so with beauty, which, to the judgment of 
every individual, is immutable in all its 
most important principles, though not con- 
ceded to in some of its inferior causes. 

Before we draw up the conclusion of this 
essay, we will glance from the subject, the 
existence of beauty, supposing it to be 
established, and make a few observations 
on a more generally received opinion, viz. 
that beauty has no standard. 

We grant that it is absurd to raise a 
theory, and to endeavour to make nature 
subservient to its laws. But if, by minutely 
observing the causes by which she operates, 
we see that in all her actions, generally 
speaking, she works uniformly, it certainly 


is in our power to deduce a system ac- ~ 


cording to her own laws of regularity— 
and this system may be called a standard. 
If the reader would consult the excellent 
works, before mentioned, by Burke and 
Blair, he may see the causes of beauty 
accurately assigned ; and whatever object 
real beauty may be referred to 
those causes, which proves no less than 
that there is a universal standard for beauty. 
Where dissimilarity exists, it may be traced 
to custom or education, which possess such 
a vast influence over man in his ideas of 
all subjects. For, as Burke observes in his 
dissertation on Taste, “The pleasures of 
all the senses, of the sight, and even of the 
taste, that most ambiguous of all the 
senses, is the same in all, high and low, 
learned and unlearned.” Thus, educa- 
tion, though it may bring us at length to 
admire what is naturally revolting, yet it 
can never affect the reality itself. But in 
order that the mind may discern correctly 
in all these things, care must be taken 
that prejudice never directs the judgment. 
On the whole, if we have proved that 
the idea of beauty is not entirely the re- 
sult of education, but a kind of intuitive 
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perception,—the sensation of which, though 
sometimes excited by different causes in 
different persons, is essentially the same in 
all; and if we have also proved that 
beauty, so far from not being capable of 
definition either as matter or quality, is 
clearly the effect of the latter, we may 
pethaps have adduced sufficient to shew 
that it is a reality, and that our ideas of it 
are not, as is often represented, the result of 
fancy or education. 


Beaconsfield. J. A. BL > 


POETKD. 


VANITY FAIR. 
By Thomas H. Bayley, Esq. 
(From the Souvenir for 1830.) 


To peg | Fair all my neighbours have been 
To see all the sights that were there to be seen; 
Old and young, rich and poor, were all hurrying 


there, 
To pick up a bargain at Vanity Fair! 


A very rich man ostentatiously came, 

To buy with his lucre a liberal name ; 

He published his charities every where, 

And thought he bought virtue at Vanity Fair! 


A lady, whose beauty was on the decline, 

Rather tawny from age, like an over-kept wine ; 
Bought lilies and roses, teeth, plumpers, and hair, 
And emerged @ new person from Vanity Fair! 


Another, so plain that she really resigned 
Pretensions to beauty—save that of the mind ; 
Picked up a half-mad, intellectual air, . 
And came back quite a genius from Vanity Fair ! 


A soldier came next, and he flourished a flag; 

By sword, gun, or bayonet torn to a rag! 

He had faced spd me mouth of a cannon, to share 
Renown’s twig of laurel in Vanity Fair! 


A mathematician there made up his mind 
To sneer at all things of a frivolous kind ; 
A circle he vowed was by no means a square, 


_And he thought he enlightened all Vanity Fair! 


Another, despising refinement and grace, 
Growled at all who were near, with a frown on his 


face ; 
He prided himself on being rude as a bear, 
So he shone the eccentric of Vanity Fair! 


A — politician, unshaken, withstood 
Individual ill for the national good ; 

To mount a new step on promotion’s high stair, 
He toiled for precedence in Vanity Fair! 


A ci-devant beau, with one foot in the grave, 
Still followed the ladies, their shadowy slave ; 
Concealing his limp with a strut debonair, 

He smoothed down his wrinkles in Vanity Fair! 


The next was an orator, longing to teach, 

And to cut a great figure by figures of speech; 

At dinner he sat in the President’s chair, 

In attitudes purchased at Vanity Fair! 

One sailed to the Red Sea—and one to the Black ; 
One danced on the tight rope—and one on the slack ; 
And all were agog for the popular stare,— 

All mad to be Lions in Vanity Fair ! 


One raised on new doctrines his personal pride,— 
His pen put the wisdom of ages aside ; 
The apple of Eve after all was a pear! 
So said the Reformer of Vanity Fair! 


A poet came last, with a fine rolling eye, 

His shirt collar open—bis Seckalets thrown by ;— 
Such matters evince inspiration, be’ll swear, 

So he sticks up his portrait in Vanity Fair! 


THE CONCLUDING LINES OF “DAYS 
DEPARTED,” OR “ BANWELL-HILL.” 


By the Rev, Wm. Lisle Bowles. 


Anp THou,Oh Lorp and Saviour, on whose rock 
That Cauacu is founded, tho’ the storm without 
May how] around its battlements, preserve 
Its spirit, and stil] pour into the hearts 
Of all, who there confess thy holy name, 
Prace—that, through evil or through good report, 
They may hold on their blameless way, 

For me, 
Though disappointment, like a morning cloud, 
Hung on my early hopes,—that cloud is pass'd— 
Is pass’d, but not fergotten,—and the light 
Is calm, not cold, which rests upon the scene, 
Soon to be ended. I may wake no more 
The melody of song on earth; but THEE, 
Fatner of and SAavioun—at this hour— 
Farner and Lor», | thank thee, that no song 
Of mine, from youth to age, has left a stain 
I would blot out ; and grateful for the good 
Thy Providence, through many years, bas lent, 
Humbly I wait the close, till thy high will 
Dismiss me, bless’d if, when that hour shall come, 
My life may plead far better than my song. 


THE ELEGY OF LIFE. i 

The following Lines are a Poem, not lished, 
Now silence reigns majestic o’er the gloom, 
And pious orgies consecrate the tomb, 
Forth with unbending steps the mourners come, . 
And watchful guard the sleeping pilgrim’s home. 
Nosighs intrude, no sorrows boist’rous there, 
Disturb the unknown eloquence of pray’r : 
No voice is heard, save one, whose accents rise 
In plaintive supplication to the skies. 


And see, low bending o'er the new-form’d deep 
4 mo¢her claims her privilege to wee 
©! who may tell the anguish of that hour, 
When death, triumphant, celebrates his pow'r t 
What skill divine the language of a groan, 
Wrung from a heart, by terrors all its own! 
The love which lingers near fond, cherished woes— 
Then leaves its object to a long repose! 


O wake her not—she dreams of Life as one 
Who hardly bears the mortal vesture on— 
O wake her not—the clay-cold sepulchre 
Hath unknown charms and blandishments fer her? 
Farewell, fond, cherish’d excellence ! thy woes 
Have fled for ever from thy last repose : 
Thy speechless grief, thy sad, heart-rending pain, 
Shall never break thy mother‘s rest again : 
But 0! while oe a record here, 
Great God! forgive the consecrated tear ! 


And oft when thonghts, unconscious oftheir flight, 
Recall thy image, beautiful and bright— 
The smile, whose lustre none like her could traee, 
Who read its meaning in thy dimpled face— 
The thousand promises that revel’d there, 
Obedient to a mother’s fondest pray’r— 
The soft endearments of thy sunny hours,— 
The dawn of Mind, and Reason’s nobler pow’rs— 
And that last parting teken of my love, 
That smile in death !—that pledge of joys above !|— 
O then—when Nature turns away ber head, 
Forgive the tear that mourns her comforts dead ! 


Then let thy sleeping dust unconscious rest 
In the cold chamber of its parent’s breast, 
Secluded there—the storms that wake the earth, 
(Like War’s wild planets rushing to the birth,} 
Shall lightly pass the prison of thy clay, 

And winds beguile their energies away ! 
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Revirw.—A Brother's Portrait, or Me- 
moirs of the late Rev. William Barber, 
Wesleyan Missionary to the Spaniards 
at Gubraltar, §c.$c. By Aquila Bar- 
ber, Wesleyan Minister, 8vo. pp. 526. 
Mason, London, 1830. 


A closely printed octavo, containing five 
hundred and twenty-six pages, is a for- 
midable volume for the biography of a 
young man who died at the age of thirty, 
and whose life was not diversified with 
any remarkable occurrences. For family 
partiality and fraternal affection we can 
readily make a considerable allowance, 
but we must not forget that the time and 

ience of the public will not submit to an 
immoderate taxation. 

In levying this impost, it does not how- 
ever appear, that any design has been 
formed to attack the pocket of the reader. 
The price, only eight shillings, is as dis- 
proportionately small, as the volume is 
unreasonably large, and unless the sale 
shall prove extensive, the author will have 
pecuniary reasons for remembering the 
day when he passed the Rubicon. If a 
work of this magnitude be necessary to 
delineate the life and character of so young 
a man, about a dozen folios, each as for- 
midable as that with which poor Job was 
strangled by Caryl, would be required to 
do justice to the great founder of Me- 
thodism. 

Mr. William Barber was born in Bristol 
of pious parents, in April, 1799, and 
received a religious education. Advancing 
to maturity, he became a local preacher 
among the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
after passing through some preparatory 
gradations, devoted himself exclusively to 
the ministry in their extensive connexion. 
In this capacity he removed to Gibraltar 
in 1825, and was taken by death from his 
labour to his reward, in October, 1828, 
leaving behind him a name which will be 
long cherished with affection and gratitude, 
by all who witnessed his piety and zeal, 
and enjoyed the benefit of his pasto: 
care. 

But although the essentials of Mr. Bar- 
ber’s life may be thus confined within a 
narrow compass, many collateral circum- 
stances which are full of interest, require a 
more ample development, and this the 
memoir before us fully and luminously 
supplies. In his early life we perceive 
the powerful influence of religious prin- 
ciples operating with the gradual dawn of 
intellect, and giving a decided bias to the 
judgment on the most momentous of all 
concerns. The struggles between grace 


and fallen nature are depicted in his letters 
with a masterly hand, and the many exqui- 
site touches of discrimination which ap- 
pear, prove that he was a due observer of 
the emotions which contended for the 
ascendency in his heart. They also bear 
the most unequivocal testimony, that he 
was not an inattentive spectator of the 
scenes which were passing around him, 
nor of the remarks and conversations 
which occurred in his presence. Of many 
of these he kept an interesting record, and 
from this source, and his numerous letters 
to his friends, a considerable portion of the 
materials which form the present volume, 
have been derived. 

Following the dates of these letters, and 
noticing the entries made in his journal, 
we find his mind expanding through each 
succeeding year, and his descriptive powers 
acquiring additional vigour and diversity, 
from the acquisition of new ideas. The 
letters which relate to his interviews with 
Spaniards, and other foreigners, his jour- 
neys from one town to another, and his 
observations on the prevailing superstitions 
which ‘he both saw and heard, are par- 
ticularly interesting. Some of them are 
rather long, but they more than compen- 
sate by their delineations, for the room 
which they occupy in the volume. 

Several of these little narratives, inci- 
dents, and anecdotes, are written with 
much sprightliness and vivacity. The 
descriptions are animated, and ampere | 
pervades every part. The picture whi 
they furnish of Spanish manners, know- 
ledge, civilization, and refinement, is truly 
deplorable. It is darkened with shadows 
in all its parts, and exhibits the national 
character in a condition which no com- 
munity would be disposed to envy, and 
no enlightened foreigner be induced, from 
choice, either to suffer or enjoy. In the 
country parts, the forests are infested with 
banditti; and in the town, superstition 
reigns with unmolested triumph. Rob- 
beries and assassination are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that they excite little or 
no solicitude; and the arm of the law 
appears too feeble to arrest the progress of ~ 
rapine and injustice. Scarcely any crime 
can be which may not be 
commuted with a bribe; and he who per- 
severes in pursuing a delinquent, is in 
great danger of falling by the assassin’s 
knife. In this state of semibarbarism, vast 
multitudes suffer wrongs of which y 
hardly dare to complain; and hn | 
they know the individuals by whom they 
have been injured, and are furnished with 
the most unequivocal evidence, prudence 
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and personal safety recommend silence, 
and a patient endurance of the evils for 
which they are afraid to seek redress. 
Many instances illustrative of this state of 
things, Mr. Barber has given in his letters, 
some founded on his own observations, 
and others drawn from authorities which 
leave no room for doubt. 

In reference to religion, the aspect of 
affairs in Spain partakes of the common 
gloom. A stagnant mass of unmeaning 
ceremonies spreads a net-work of ifon 
over the 
energies on every side, and prohibiting all 
possibility of escape. It is a region in 
which mental and spiritual ignorance soon 
acquires a maturity of growth, and where, 

* Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, aud a dread repose.” 


These topics Mr. Barber has placed in 
a commanding light, and the perspicuity 
of his delineations gives an additional zest 
to the general interest which his letters 
and journal excite. In these departments 
no one will think that he has been too 
prolix; and few perhaps would have 
regretted, if the room occupied by expo- 
sitory remarks, and theological discussions, 
had given place to a still more diversified 
and extended detail. 

An Appendix, containing seventy-two 

ages, preserves a memorial of Mrs. W. 
Barber, who died in August, 1822, aged 
twenty-one. This biographical sketch, 
written by her husband, who was ap- 
pointed so soon to follow her into an 
eternal world, embodies a pleasing deli- 
neation of genuine christian experience, the 
particulars of which, we can have no doubt 
that the life of the deceased lady supplied. 
Though not immediately connected with 
the memoir of her transiently - surviving 
husband, it is a suitable companion, and 
seems half necessary, to hang with sable 
the portrait of his mournful history. It 
is written with much simplicity, sympathy, 
and pious feeling, and is very creditable 
to the christian character of Mrs. Barber, 
and to the head and heart of her biogra- 
her. 
Viewed in its various groupings, this 
volume presents a decisive proof, that 
**the ways of heaven are dark and intri- 
We sometimes perceive in the 
present state, causes without their effects, 
and effects detached from their causes ; 
and this creates such apparent incon- 
gtuities in the dispensations of Providence 
here below. Hereafter they will be seen 
together, and then the darkness which 
now obscures them, will be for ever done 
away. 
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The writer of this memoir has every 
where shewn the affection of a brother, but 
we are not aware that in any one instance 
he has sacrificed truth at the shrine of par- 
tiality. We have read it with attention 
and feeling; and though we cannot but 
think some portions might have been 
omitted, its intrinsic excellences make an 
ample atonement for every cause of com- 
plaint. 

4 


Review.— Memoirs of John Frederic 
Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the 
Ban de la Roche. 8vo. pp. 372. 
Holdsworth. London. 1829. 

Ir any memoir is worthy of being trans- 

mitted to posterity, it must be that of an 

individual whose whole life has been de- 
voted to pious and disinterested exertions, 
for the temporal and spiritual good of 
mankind. Such an individual was John 
Frederic Oberlin, and such is the memoir 
before us. A plain and unvarnished pre- 
face touches on his works and labours of 
love, and promises to devote the profits 
which the sale of this volume may afford, 
to the plans of instruction which the pious 
pastor established and cherished during his 
life, and bequeathed at his death to the 
protection of benevolence, and the care of 

Providence. : 
The Ban de la Roche is a mountainous 

canton in the north-east of France, and 

derives its name from a castle called La 

Roche, round which the ban, or district, 

extends. Its situation is between Alsace 

and Lorraine, and includes two parishes, 
three churches, and five villages. During 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and’ XV. this 
territory was in a state of desolation, and 
the few solitary inhabitants who peopled 
its deserts, exhibited a picture of misery 
and degradation which language wants 
energy to describe. After a lapse of nearly 
one hundred years, it was incorporated 
with France, and enjoyed some religious 
immunities, which the persecuted Protest- 
ants of Languedoc resorted hither to enjoy. 
In the year 1750, M. Stouber took up his 
abode among them, and began to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of salvation, and for 
many years his labours were crowned with 
much success. At the commencement of 
his residence, the following characteristic 
anecdote. will shew _the condition of the 


people. 


** Desiring some one to point out to him the prin- 
cipal school-iiouse, he was conducted into a misera- 
ble cottage, where a number of children were 
crowded together without any occupation, and in 
so wild and noisy a state that it was with some 
difficulty he conld gain any reply to his inquiries 
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for the master. * There he is,’ said one of them, 
as svon as silence could be obtained, pointing to a 
withered old man, who lay on a little bed in one 
corner of the apartment. ‘Are you the school- 
master, my good friend ?’ inquired Stouber. ‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘And what do you teach the children?’ ‘ No- 
thing.’ ‘ Nothing, how is that ?? * Because I know 
nothing myself.” ‘ Why then were you instituted 
schoolmaster ?? ‘ Why, sir, I had been taking care 
of the Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, 
and when I got too old and infirm for that employ- 
ment, they sent me here to take care of the 
children” 9, 


On the removal of Mr. Stouber, Mr. 
Oberlin, in 1767, succeeded to his charge, 
and entered on a life of usefulness both to 
the souls and bodies of those committed to 
his care, which, with his scanty means, can 
find but few parallels in history. During 
the long period of fifty years he continued 
the spring of action to all around him, and 
future generations will reap the benefits of 
his unremitting and virtuous toils. In the 
district of La Roche he will be remem- 
bered as the Alfred of his country, and as 
an apostle of our Lord; and in each 
character his works praise him in the 
gate. 

To bring this genuine philanthropist and 
eminent servant of Christ before the reli- 
gious public is the design of the present 
volume, and no one friendly to the human 
race can peruse its pages without reverence 
and veneration for his character, This 
the writer has placed in a most auspicious 
light, but the facts and incidents with 
which the picture is accompanied clearly 
demonstrate that the rays are not too lumin- 
ous. In the eyes of those to whom most 
of the features are inapplicable, it may 
7 somewhat flattered ; but the scene 
of his labours, both temporal and spiritual, 
will attest to all, that his numerous excel- 
lencies have not been fully told. To ali 
ministers of the gospel of every denomina- 
tion this volume indirectly says, “If you 
wish to approve yourselves in the sight of 
God and man, both by precept and exam- 

le, go and imitate the conduct of John 
rederic Oberlin.” 


Review.—Interpretations of Prophecy, 
in which many Predictions of Scripture 
are elucidated, &c., numerous Extracts, 
&c., Illustrations of Prophecy on the 
Infidel Powers, the Bottomless Pit, 

mbolic Dragon, Millennium, and 
voming of Christ. Two Vols, 8vo. pp. 
430, 460. Holdsworth, London. 1828. 


Turse volumes have been nearly twelve 
months in: our hands, and the best reason 
we can assign for apparently neglecting 
them is, an unwillingness to give an opinion 
on a train of momentous conclusions, the 


data of which are involved in obscurity. 
Unfulfilled prophecy is an abyss into which 
numerous authors delight to throw their 
lines and plummets, and each fancies that 
he can find soundings in depths which 
others have abandoned in despair. En- 
joying his —— for a season, a new 
adventurer steps forth to supplant his pre- 
decessor, and having lived his day, he also 
submits to the destiny which he adminis- 
tered, and in a few years his dissertations 
remain unread, disregarded, and almost 
‘unknown. 

No one can doubt that unfulfilled pro- 
phecy presents an ample field for inquiry : 
but no permanent resting place being 
afforded to dispassionate judgment, imagi- 
nation usurps her station, and personates 
her character. Hence, the excursions of 
ingenuity arrest our attention, and gain our 
admiration, unaided hy legitimate argu- 
ment, and without producing that con- 
viction which every writer professes to 
command, and every reader is solicitous to 
attain. It is rather unfortunate, that 
scarcely any two authors on these myste- 
rious subjects concur in opinion. © The 
building erected by one is demolished by 
another, and the conspicuous individual 
or remarkable event in which the former 
perceives the assemblage of | prophetic 
characteristics, is dismissed by the latter to 
give place to something that is deemed 
more suitable and appropriate. 

How applicable soever the preceding 
remarks may be to writers on prophecy 
in general, the work before us claims in 
them no more than a common share, 
Indeed the author appears to have been 
much less under the influence of visionary 
fancy, than many whom we could easily 
mention, and in most cases the plausibility 
of his reasonings entitles his observations 
to respect. 

We learn from the preface, that the 
—— portion of these volumes was written 
and circulated about thirty years ago by 
the Rev. J. L. Towers, but that political 
reasons prevented the regular publication. 
A change of measures and of views having 
removed the embargo, the present editor, 
Mr. William Vint, being proselyted to the 
theory which these ‘volumes contain, has, 
with some trifling alterations, ventured to 
send them into the world. To the original 
compiler and author, the work must have 
been a laborious undertaking. The autho- 
rities to whom he refers are both numerous 
and highly respectable, and the quotations 
which he has selected are ingeniously woven 
into a web which accommodates itself to his 
own theory. 
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Of the “ New Illustrations of Prophecy 
ia five Dissertations on the Infidel Power, 
the Abyss, or bottomless Pit, the symbolic 
Dragon, a Millennium, and the Coming of 
Christ,” the language of Mr. Vint is not 
very sanguine. He considers that he has 
to encounter sentiments and expectations 
which have been cherished by the profes- 
sors of Christianity through a long succes- 
sion of ages, and also modern opinions, 
which are maintained not only by the 
fraternity of a new school of p 
popular within a limited sphere, but by 
writers of first-rate ability. 

Independently of the support, which the 
numerous passages quoted, yield to the 
respective views and hypotheses of Mr. 
Towers and Mr. Vint, they will be found 
both amusing and instructive as branches 
of history, developing manners and cus- 
toms, now grown obsolete, and detecting 
habits of thinking and reflection, which, 
under given circumstances, associate them- 
selves with the human character. 

Against the general expectation, that, at 
the Millennium Christ shall make his per- 
sonal appearance, and reign on earth a 
thousand years, the authors of these volumes 
enter their protest; and respecting the 
nature of this eventful era, their views are 
less visionary than those of several, which, 
on former occasions, we have been called 
to notice. Throughout the whole of these 
volumes, we discover but little of that 
inflammatory fever, under the influence of 
which, many works on prophecy have 
started into existence. Thus far we are 
invited to a calm and dispassionate inves- 
tigation. Nor are we disappointed, al- 
though to us the conclusions are sometimes 
less obvious than to their respective authors. 
With them in some degree the sanguine 
temperament takes another turn, though we 
cannot but regret, that any portion of 
political feeling and opinion should be 
suffered to mingle with “ Illustrations of 
Prophecy.” 


Review.—Sympathy ; or the Mourner 
advised and consoled. By the Rev. John 
Bruce, Liverpool. 12mo. pp. 310. West- 
ley, London, 1829. 


WE cannot but admire the neatness, the 
delicacy, and even elegance, with which 
this volume is put out of hand. The paper 
is of a very superior quality, the typography 
is excellent, and the frontispiece is really 
beautiful, whether we view the design by 
Pennie, or its execution by Robertson. To 
a fastidious cockney, the presumption of 
Liverpool in attempting to rival the pro- 
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ductions of the Metropolis, may be more 
apparent than its spirit of successful enter- 
prise; but a lesson may be learnt from this 
emporium of the Atlantic, that 

** Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 

Is emulation in the learn’d and brave. 

If, however, this work had nothing to 
recommend it, to notice, besides dress and 
appearance, we should have deemed them 
too trifling to merit the least attention. 
Happily its contents coincide with its deco- 
rations, and present an unequivocal title to 
the respect which it otherwise claims. It 
is divided into eight chapters, which respec- 
tively treat of the Mourner’s Sorrows, 
ties, Exercises, Resources, Advantages, Mo- 
tives to Submission, Consolations, and An- 
ticipations. In each and all of these, 
human nature is surveyed by the light 
of revelation, in connexion with the evils 
of life. The latter furnish endless causes 
for lamentation, but the former administers 
the balm of consolation to enliven hope, 
and rescue the spirit from despondency. 
In moments of bodily privations and men- 
tal anguish, the sympathies of common 
friendship tend in no small degree to soften 
the rigours of distress, but the power of 
these is limited, both in energy and extent. 
True genuine relief must be sought in 3 
higher source, and this can be found only 
in 
Nor is it to the sufferings which are 
merely personal, that the author confines 
his observations. The heart bleeds under 
family bereavements, and wants some fond 
breast on which to rely, for a mitigation 
of its woes. Partial and uncertain is the 
consolation that man can communicate. 
His greatest power lies in his access to the 
throne of grace, and nothing short of an 
application to this, can ease the throbbings 
of a wounded heart. 

The numerous and appropriate appeals 
which Mr. Bruce has ome to the book of 
God, place the compassions and sympa-~ 
thies of Deity towards suffering humanity, 
in an amiable and affecting ‘light. The 
distance which omnipotence and infinity 
present, is overcome by the greatness of di- 
vine condescension. ‘This shines in the 
economy of nature, is developed in the 
dispensations of providence, but appears 
with brightest lustre in the system of gospel 
redemption, established for the salvation of 
the human soul. 

From some observations made in an 
advertisement prefixed to the chapters, it 
would appear, that the author is not dealing 

“Tn the false commerce of a truth unfelt.” 


“The volume,” he says,“ now presented to the 
Mourner, has some claim on his attention and re- 
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gard, as it is the frait of personal experience in the 
season of domestic anguish. When the author dis- 
eloses the Sorrows, and depicts the Exercises of the 
bereaved, he throws open the window of his owu 
heart ; when be enforces their duties, he recom- 
mends the line of conduct which he himself has been 
solicitous toparsue; andwhen he points toResources 
and administers Consolation, he declares the things 
“ which he has heard, which he has seen with his 
eyes, which he has looked upon, and which his 
hands have handled.” His official character, as 
minister of the Liverpool Necropolis, has afforded 
him daily opportunities of conversing with the 
bereaved. At such seasons, there has been little 
reserve. The sorrowful, in the very act of commu- 
nicating to others their grief, seem to find a tempo- 
rary relief. An advantage bas thus been given 
to the writer, in applying himself to this subject, 
which has fallen to the lot of few.” p. iv. 


In the fifth chapter on “The Mourner’s 
Advantages,” and also in the sixth on 
Motives to Submission,” we have some 
valuable instruction. But the seventh on 
the “ Mourner’s Consolations,” and the 
eighth on his “ Anticipations,” are the 
most animating and attractive. The con- 
clusion is replete with obvious inferences, 
drawn from all the preceding topics, unfold- 
ing the numerous and varied evils of which 
sin is the prolific parent, and exhibiting the 
counteracting influence, which, through the 
medium of the gospel, the Spirit of God 
supplies. 

‘or those who mourn, “ Sympathy” is a 
book that will be found to contain much 
tenderness and kindred feeling. It vibrates 
on the chords of anguish, and none but the 
hardened and the profligate can peruse 
it without advantage. 


Review.— Letters on Missions. By Wil- 
liam Swan, Missionary in Siberia, with 
an Introductory Preface, by William 
Orme. 12mo. pp. 340. Westley and 
Co., London, 1830. 

So much has been said of late years on the 
nature, difficulties, aud character of foreign 
Missions, that, generally speaking, but little 
original matter is to be expected. When 
however, new regions are explored, and the 
missionary is brought into contact with dis- 
tant branches of the human family, with 
whose previous history we have but lit- 
tle acquaintance, the mind of the reader 
is on the alert to peruse the accounts which 
he transmits to his native land. 

It was with feelings thus excited, that we 
commenced the examination of this volume, 
and to this we were led by the title, which 
announces it as ‘Letters on Missions, by 
William Swan, Missionary in Siberia.” 
Unfortunately however, for these anticipa- 
tions, all the letters are without dates, and 
the place where they were written is left to 
the conjecture of the reader. In addition to 


this, they have no more reference to Siberia 
than they have to Euclid’s Elements, or to 


the arches of Blackfriars-bridge, Recover- 
ing from the mistake into which we fell, by 
not duly considering the literal import of ‘a 
takingly-constituted titlepage, we bid adieu 
to the snows of Siberia, and to its forlorn 
inhabitants, and simply survey these letters, 
on missions in general, by their own light, 
without asking when they were written, 
or where their author resides. 

To the writer’s view, the great subject of 
missions appears. in all its relative and 
iptrimsic importance. This he discusses 
with much comprehensiveness of thought, 
and great acuteness of observation, in 
twenty-one letters. In these, he weighs, 
with due deliberation, the nature of a mis- 
sionary’s life; and points out, in their 
various branches, the qualifications neces- 
sary for his arduous undertaking. Of Mr- 
Swan's general principles there can be 
scarcely room for two opinions. Th 
seem founded on the duty of Christians to 
send the gospel into heathen lands, and 
inculcate a firm reliance for support, on 
that divine assistance which is promised in 
the word of God. But when from this 
general ground he proceeds to enter into 
details, the localities of preconcerted plans 
become too prominent for universal appro- 
bation, and perhaps, in some instances, his 
zeal may tres on the bounds of pre- 
dence. The thirteenth letter on “the 
means of convincing the heathen of the 
truth of Christianity,” is full of sound sense, 
and is luminously written, 

The introductory preface, by Mr. Orme, 
has rather too much of a controversial 
aspect, for its station and professed charac- 
ter. Hence, the writer is led into digres- 
sions which might have been more suitable 
on many other occasions. It, however, 
displays a mind actively alive to the state 
of the heathen, and to the interests of the 
missionary cause; and concludes with a 
warm address to Christians, in every sphere 
of life, to exert themselves in promoting it 
with unanimity and active cooperation. 
Mr. Swan and Mr. Orme, are two excel- 
lent advocales for missionary exertions, and 
it is scarcely probable that they will plead 
in vain. 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL. D., &c. &c. Assisted y eminent 
literary, and scientific men. The history 
of Maritime and Inland 
2 Vols. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 410. ig 
man, London. 1830. 

Turs volume commences with the early 

ages of the world, and traces, in a brief 
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but perspicuous manner, the progress of 
discovery among the various nations of the 
earth, from the immediate descendants of 
Noah, down to the birth of Columbus, and 
the era of his sublime discovery of America. 
It is replete with valuable information in its 
various departments, and furnishes the best 
vehicle of its own recommendation. To 
give a full enumeration of its excellencies 
would be an arduous task, and every effort 
but that which would transcribe the vo- 
lume, must leave it incomplete. We shall 
therefore select from its pages such frag- 
ments and incidents, as will justify the 
observations already made, and enable the 
reader to judge of the whole work from the 
specimens submitted to his inspection. 

Traditionary legend respecting the early 
discovery of America. 


“ Story of the Almagrurim.—There is very lit- 
tle reasun, however, to believe that the Arabians 
were accustomed to make distant voyages on the 
ocean or Sea of Darkness, ‘The only evidence 
that they ever attempted snch a navigation is 
found in the remarkable story of the Almagrurim, 
related in nearly the same words by Ibn el Vardi 
and Edrisi. The former of these writers, after 
describing Lisbon, adds, that eight persons from 
that city, curious to know what was beyond the 
sea, equipped a vessel with all necessary provi- 
sions fora long voyage, and swore not to return 
till they had found the end of the sea and the land 
at the west. They advanced eleven days in the 
open sea, and then twelve days more in a sea of 
unfathomable depth with immense waves. The 
winds carried them to the south, and they at last 
arrived at an island to which they gave the name 
of Ganam, or the island of sheep; but the flesh 
of the sheep which they found there was too bit- 
ter to be eaten. They took water, however, and 
continuing their voyage towards the south, on the 
twelfth day discovered an inbabited island. The 
men were large and red. At the end of three 
days an Arabian interpreter came to them, in 
order to learn the purpose of their voyage. The 
king being made acquainted with their intentions, 
told them that he had sent persons to explore the 
ocean, who, having sailed westward for a month, 
were surprised with a thick darkness, and forced 
to return. ‘The adventurers from Lisbon, hearin 
that they were a month’s sail from home, hastennt 
to return ; and in memory of that event a quarter 
of the city received the name of Almagrurim, the 
Wanderers, a name which it retained in the time 
of Ibn el Vardi, who died in 1358, This attempt 
to reach the end of the ocean was made in 1147, 
and was probably not the only enterprise of the 
kind : in 1291 a similar attempt was made by two 
Genoese, of whose fate or success, however, no 
account remains. 

Some have supposed, and De Guignes among 
the rest, that the red men mentioned in this ac- 
count must have been Americans ; but it is much 
more likely that they were Normans, who are not 
unfrequently called red men inthe East. As there 
was an Arabian interpreter on the island, and the 
distance from Lisbon was known, the coast of 
Africa was probably not far off; and, in fine, the 
Almagrurim seem-uot to have sailed beyond the 
Canary Islands.”—-p. 172. 

The following savours so much of the 
marvellous, that the reader must decide 
for himself, whether it be not more amusing 
than instructive. 

“ A Peculiar Species of Men.—Tothe south of 


Cara Cathay (the Black Desert,) and south-west 
of Montgolia, Carpini says there is a vast desert, 


in which there are said to be certain wild men 
who are unable to speak, and have no joints in 
their legs; yet they have ingenuity enough to 
make felt of camels’ hair, for garments to protect 
themselves from the weather.” 

“ Cannibalism in Thibet.—The inhabitants of 
Thibet, according to Rubruquis, had once the 
habit of eating the dead bodies of their parents, 
from a motive of piety, believing that to be the 
most honourable sepulture ; but in his time thev 
had abandoned that custom, which was looked 
upon as abominable by all other nations. They 
still, however, continued to make handsome drink- 
ing cups of the sculls of their parents, that they 
might call them to remembrance even in their 
mirth, This is precisely what Herodotus relates 
of the Massagete, and does not differ materially 
from what he states respecting the Padwi, who 
were probably the Thibetian followers of Bauddha, 
or Buddha, in Thibet. The same custom of put- 
ting the aged and infirm to death exists at the pre- 
sent day among the Battas in Sumatra; who, 
like the Massagetes and Thibetians of old, act 
under the influence of religious opinions, and 
deem a man guilty of the basest dereliction of 
filial duty who refuses to eat his father.”—p. 267. 

The funeral rites of the Grand Khans of 
Tartary, to which the following passage 
alludes, will be read with indignant interest. 

“It bas been an invariable custom, says Marco 
Polo, that all the grand khans and chiefs of the 
race of Zingis Khan should be carried for inter- 
ment toa certain lofty mountain, nemed Altai ; 
and in whatever place they may chance to die, 
although it should be at the distance of a hundred 
days’ juurney, they are nevertheless conveyed 
thither. It is likewise the custom, during the pro- 
gress of removing the bodies of those princes, to 
Sacrifice such persons as they happen to meet on 
the road ; saying to them, “ Depart for the next 
world, and there attend on your deceased mas- 
ter;” being impressed with the belief that all 
whom they thus y do actually become his ser- 
vants in the next life. They do the same with 
respect to horses, killing the best of the stud, in 
order that he may have the use of them. When 
the corpse of Mangu Khan was transported to this 
mountain, the horsemen who accompanied it, 
having this blind and horrible persuasion, slew 
upwards of ten thousand persons who fell in their 
way.” 

It cannot be denied, that the contents 
of this volume, carrying us back into the 
remote regions of antiquity, during the reign 
of ignorance and superstition, have, in 
many respects, an air of fable and romance. 
In this twilight of history it is difficult 
to distinguish between fiction and reality ; 
but we have no right to call every thing 
legendary which is not conformable to 
modern manners, and justified by more 
recent discoveries and visits. The accounts 
though strange are always entertaining : and 
such is the variety, that some new incident, 
or narrative, presents itself in every page. 


Review.— National Portrait Gallery of 
Illustrious and Eminent Personages of 
the Nineteenth Century, with Memoirs 
by William Jerdan, Esq, F.S.A. &c. &c. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. London. 1830. 


Tue ninth and tenth Numbers of this 
splendid publication are now before us, 
the former containing Portraits and Me- 
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moirs of Ilis late Majesty, the Right 
Honourable Spencer Perceval, and Admiral 
Lord Keith; and the latter, those of the 
Right Honourable Charles James Fox, the 
Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, and 
Viscount Beresford. 

The public voice has spoken so deci- 
sively in favour of this work, that the nume- 
rous encomiums which have been passed 
= its merits by all the literary censurs 
of the day, render any extended remarks 
from us unnecessary. 

The ground which its spirited and enter- 
prising publishers have chosen, was not 
preoccupied by any series of Modern Por- 
traits worthy the attention of the connois- 
seur, or adapted to enter into that depart- 
ment of the library devoted to the fine 
arts. Competitors have certainly started up 
since the commencement of the work, but, 
we believe, the character of these rival pro- 
ductions, when compared with the style 
and manner of this Portrait Gallery, can 
serve only to excite admiration of its cheap- 
ness, and of the talent employed upon it, 
and to recommend it more powerfully to 
public notice. 

The desideratum in Literature and Art 
which these Memoirs and Portraits have 
supplied, was one of the first importance ; 
and even to have failed in an attempt to 
introduce the worthies of modern times 
into every respectable book-case, would 
have entailed no disgrace. The effort, how- 
ever, has been eminently successful. At 
an unprecedently moderate price, the most 
finished labours of the best artists have 
been submitted to the public, accompa- 
nied with biographies, possessing all the 
interest which an intimate acquaintance 
with the distinguished subjects, and a com- 
manding talent, can bestow. 

The memoir of Mr. Perceval, in number 
9, contains a great many hitherto unpub- 
lished facts connected with that gentleman’s 
tragical catastrophe. .These come from 
the best possible source ; the learned editor 
having been a close spectator of the dread- 
ful transaction which he has described. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Modern Newgate Calendar, or 
Newgate and York Castle in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by. Leman Thomas Rede, 
(Bennett, London,) is a catalogue of human 
enormities, at the sight of which a virtuous 
individual would “ blush, and hang_ his 
head to think himself a man.” We have 
before us two parts, and in them the por- 
trait of Martin the incendiary, who has a 
most forbidding aspect, and that of Slack 
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the murderer, whose countenance betrays 
no symptoms of guilt. The trials of these 
miscreants, and of many others, occupy the 
pages, and suitable reflections are inter- 
spersed, to render crime odious, and to 
deter from its commission, 

2. An Address to the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, on the West India 
Question, by Alexander Mc. Donnell, 
Esq., (Ridgway, London,) is designed to 
palliate, if not wholly to deny, the evils 
connected with slavery, Cultivation by 
free labour the author thinks to be totally 
impracticable. The negroes, heargues, have 
little taste for artificial wants, and the real 
necessaries of life can be so easily procured, 
that, if free, the greater part of their time 
would be spent in indolence. To prevent 
this, he gravely concludes, that their 
shackles should not be thrown aside, and 
that the driver’s whip should still be bran- 
dished over these victims of injustice. The 
cause is worthy of such an admirable 
reasoner! 

3. A Catalogue of Embellished Publica- 
tions on Architectural Antiquities, &c. by 
J. Britton, (Longman, London,) contains 
some beautiful specimens of wood engrav- 
ings, belonging to the works announced, 
and which cannot be inspected without 
exciting admiration, 

4. Philosophical Tables compiled from 
various Authors, Ancient and Modern. 
(Simpkin, London,) is a literary curiosity, 
sublimely dark, and philosophically mysteri- 
ous. The man who should be doomed to 
study these tables until they were perfectly 
understood, would be an object of pity; 
and if they are comprehended by the author, 
he a patent. 

5. Annot and her Pupil, a simple st 
(Hamiiton, London,) at aching 
higher than to amuse children, without 
neglecting to blend instruction with enter- 
tainment. The incidents are natural, and 
the narrative is conducted with a degree 
of perspicuous simplicity, that can hardly 
fail to please. 

6. Natural Historian, or Traits of 
Animal History, by Mrs. G. Vasey, (Ben- 
nett, London,) is a useful little work, pub- 
lishing in numbers. It treats exclusively 
of the animal tribes, gives the natural his- 
tory, and distinguishing peculiarities, of 
each, and is embellished with two hundred 
well-executed engravings. It brings ani- 
mal history within a narrow and pleasing 
compass. 

7. The Principles and Plan of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion, (Davis, London,) place the design 
of this institution in an amiable light. It 
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is founded in benevolence, and every way 
deserving of public support. 

8. Intemperance ; or, the Horrible Con- 
sequences of Ardent Spirits in their Ex- 
cessive Use, &c, by G. C. Smith, (Bethel 
House, London,) exhibits a painful, but 
not an overdrawn picture of the miseries 
atendant upon drunkenness. The demon 
of intemperance has stretched his pestiferous 
wings over the whole earth, and the de- 
moralizing. effects consequent upon the 
worship of this modern Moloch, are too 
dreadful to be contemplated. This work 
consists of aseries of pamphlets, in which 
the general and excessive use of ardent 
spirits is shown by a multitude of facts, 
which serve also to prove that the great 
increase of crime, pauperism, and disease, 
is either the direct or collateral conse- 
quence of this colossal vice. We concede 
to Mr. Smith every praise for the energy 
and ability with which he has compiled 
this mass of information, on a subject most 
certainly involving a nation’s welfare. 

9. An Introductory Lecture upon the 
Study of Theology, and of the Greek Tes- 
tament, delivered at the University of 
London, by the Rev. 1. Dale, M. A 
(Taylor, London,) details the object and 
the extent of the lectures which will be 
delivered in the Theological Institution of 
the London University. A highly unfa- 
vourable sensation was excited against this 
seminary, as originally founded, from an 
apparent laxity of regard, in the projectors, 
to the subject of religion. This feeling 
will give way, when it is clearly ascertained 
that a desideratum so important has been 
adequately supplied. The national tendency 
of a great public school, can, most cer- 
tainly, be then only really serviceable, 
‘when its operations are conducted under 
the sacred auspices of the “ faith we owe.” 

10. A Concise System of Mechanics, by 
James Hay, Land Surveyor, (Simpkin and 
Marshall, London,) is a treatise which 
‘embodies the essence of more voluminous 
works on mechanical science. The arrange- 


“ment appears to be judicious, and the 


‘technology usually attendant upon scien- 
Aific discussion is in a good measure dis- 
ypensed with. They who feel interested 
in the doctrine of forces, and the con- 
struction of machinery, will meet, in the 
present work, with considerable informa- 
tion on these subjects, compressed into 
‘a reasonable space. 


11. A Dialogue between a Sceptical 


“Physician, and his Christian Patient, 
(Murray, London,) is supported on each 
side with much acuteness and talent. Its 
character is metaphysical, and each party 


seems to be acquainted with its modes 
.of argumentation. The Christian Patient 
has decidedly the advantage in all his 
reasonings and conclusions, though he 
sometimes deals in dogmas, and sweeping 
expressions which might have been spared. 
On the whole, it is a well-written tract, highly 
deserving the attention of such as think and 
reason, as well as read. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

At 54 minutes past 4 in the afternoon of 
the 24th of January, the second lunation of 
the present year commenced in the 4th 
degree of Aquarius, the Moon having 
nearly 3 degrees north latitude, descending 
and approaching the Earth: on the 27th 
she had arrived at her perigean point, and 
at 47 minutes past 10 in the morning of 
the 31st, she completes her first quarter 
revolution. On the evening of the 1st of 
February, she is observed to the south of 
the Pleiades, approaching Aldebaran ; which 
she passes before her next appearance ; she 
is consequently noticed to the east of this 
star on the following evening, directing her 
course under the horns of the Bull: she is 
seen to the east of these stars on the even- 
ing of the 3rd, and on the fourth she 
s betweeen y « and Z Geminorum ; on 
the evening of the 5th, she is noticed under 
the Castor and Pollux, approaching Saturn, 
which she passes at 30 minutes past 8 in 
the morning of the 7th: at 42 minutes past 
7-in the evening of this day, she completes 
her half revolution, being full in the 18th 
degree of Leo with nearly 3 degrees south 
latitude ascending ; she is observed to ap- 
proach Regulus, and will pass this star 
before her next appearance. Qn the 10th, 
she crosses -the ecliptic in her ascending 
node, and arrives at the apogean point of 
her orbit on the 12th. On the morning of 
the 13th she passes above Spica Virginis ; 
on the morning of the 15th she passes 
between a and #6 Libre, and directs her 
course above Mars and Antares : she enters 
her last quarter at 28 minutes past 12 at 
night, and is in conjunction with Mars at 
7 minutes past 8 in the evening of the 
17th; she is consequently noticed to the 
east of this planet, on the following morn- 
ing; she is now observed to approach 
Jupiter, and will pass above him on the 
19th, the conjunction taking place at 11 in 
the morning; her crescent now gradually 
«diminishes until 36 minutes past 4 in the 
morning of the 23rd, when her revolution 
is completed, she being again in conjunc- 

tion with the Sun. ; 
The glorious luminary of the Solar Sys- 


tem pursuing his unremitting journey 
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among the innumerable Suns that enrich 
the ebon vault of heaven with their bright 
and twinkling beams, is now observed to 
recede from the noble planet Jupiter, which 
appears in the eastern hemisphere a short 
time before Aurora uncloses its portals, and 
the rosy Morn proclaims the approach 
of day to the inhabitants of this portion of 
the globe. This majestic wanderer through 
the immensity of space, is now a conspicu- 
ous object in the constellation Sagittarius, 
and will doubtless afford the observer a 
considerable degree of gratification, to no- 
tice his progress among the stars that com- 
pose this asterism. He is first seen be- 
tween 25 and 29 Sagittarii; on the 4th he 
is observed in aline with g@ and 26 Sagit- 
tarii, directing his course between the latter 
star and 29 of this constellation ; he is no- 
ticed between them on the 6th ; after pass- 
ing them, he directs his course between 
26 and 30 Sagittarii,and passes them on 
the 9th: on the morning of the 11th, he is 
noticed between ¢ and 29 Sagittarii, on the 
following morning he is observed in a line 
with 30 and 33 Sagittarii and on the 14th 
between ¢ and 30 of the same constellation. 
On the morning of the 15th, he is noticed 
in a line with 29 and 30 and between ¢ 
and 33 Sagittarii. His path now becomes 
exceedingly interesting, in consequence of 
his near approach to, and passage by, » 
Sagittarii ; the distance between the planet 
and star continues to decrease until the 19th, 
when Jupiter is noticed to the south of the 
star, in a line with it and 33 Sagittarii, and 
between it and w Sagittarii. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st he is seen in a line with » 
and 30 Sagittarii, and on the following 
morning, between w and ~ 1 and 2 Sagit- 
tarii. His recess from v has now become 
very apparent, and his passage under and 
o is the next interesting feature in his 
course.” On the morning of the 23rd, he 
is observed in a line with these stars, and 
on the 25th with 2 1 and 2 of this constel- 
lation. He is noticed between o and ¢ 
Sagittarii on the morning of the 27th, and 
on the 1st of March he is seen between the 
former star and w Sagittarii. 

The approach of the planet Mars to 
Jupiter, which has been observed considera- 
bly to. the west of him during February, 
now becomes very apparent, the distance 
between them daily and rapidly decreasing. 
At 43 minutes 34 seconds past 5 in the 
morning of the 5th, the first satellite of 
Jupiter is immersed in his shadow, the 
planet being observed between o and r 
Sagittarii : on the 7th he is noticed between 
oand yw, and on the 8th, in a line with o 
and 1 Sagittarii: He is observed in a line 


with the former star and & 2 on the follow 
ing morning, and directs his course be 
tween w and w, passing between them on 
the 15th. 


Sir Chomas Lawrence. 


Tue death of this distinguished artist, 
which took place on the evening of Thurs- 
day, January 7th, 1830, has thrown a veil 
over the fine arts, which the lapse of many 
years may be insufficient to remove. The 
presidency of the Royal Academy has 
never been held by a more talented master, 
or by one more zealously devoted to the 
interests of pictorial science, than Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. In his own produce 
tions, to an exquisite fidelity of outline, he 
added a power in the relief of his figures, 
and the toning of his colours, which gave 
life to the canvass, and mimicked nature 
with a resemblance the most characteristic 
and striking. Artists who are now enjoying 
a well-earned celebrity, owe no small por- 
tion of their fame to the fostering hand of 
the late President. His urbanity and do- 
mestic virtues were not less remarkable 
than his talents, and in his death we have 
to mourn at once the loss of a highly gifted 
painter, and an excellent man. The fol- 
lowing particulars imbodying a brief 
memoir of his life, are extracted from the 
Literary Gazette of the 16th of January. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at Bris- 
tol, where his father, who had been an 
exciseman, kept an inn. From this place 
the family removed to Devizes, and finally 
to Bath, where the opening talents of the 
young artist became their principal support. 
When only seven or eight years of age, he 
attracted great notice .by his imitations of 
the “human face divine,” and became a 
pupil of Mr. Hoare, a my painter of 
exquisite taste, fancy, and feeling. At 
first he executed crayon likenesses in the 
manner of his instructor, and two portraits 
of ladies in red jackets, with hats and 
feathers, for each of which he was paid ten 
shillings and sixpence, are still in existence, 
and in their finish display much of the 
peculiar delicacy of his later productions. 
After some time, the future President con- 
fined his exertions almost entirely to the 
production of small oval portraits in cray- 
ons, which were sold at a guinea apiece. 
He was, at the same time, much noticed 
and patronized by the Hon. John Hamil- 
ton, a member of the Abercorn family, who 
resided on Lunsdown Hill, and contributed 
greatly towards the cultivation of the young 
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artist's talents, as well by pecuniary en- 
couragement as by affording him access to 
some very fine scriptural pieces, the pro- 
duction of the old masters, in his posses- 
sion. Another of his early patrons was Sir 
Henry Harpur, a Derbyshire baronet, of 
fortune and liberality, who even went so 
far as to offer to send the lad to Italy at 
his _ “yoy and to dedicate a thousand 
pounds to that pu ; but the proposal 
was declined taker, on 
ground, that “Thomas’s genius stood in 
need of no such aid.” 

But the most remarkable incident in the 
life of young Lawrence during his resi- 
dence at Bath, was his receiving the great 
silver pallet from the Society of Arts :-—— 
an event of which he spoke at a recent 
anniversary of that Society in terms of the 
warmest gratitude, ascribing to this en- 
couragement and honour, much of that 
enthusiastic feeling and love of his art 
which had raised him to his eminent sta- 
tion. As the documents respecting this 
transaction are very interesting, we have 
copied them from the MS. proceedings 
of the Society in the Adelphi. The first 
entry appears under the date of March 
9th, 1784, and is as follows: 


“ Resolved,—That as the drawing marked G. ap- 
pears, by a date upon it, to have been executed in 
the year 1782, it cannot, according to the conditions, 
page 197, be admitted a candidate.” 


In consequence of this difficulty, it a’ 
pears that inquiries had been instituted ; 
and on the 30th of March we find the 
annexed record : 


“Took into consideration the drawings of the 
Transfiguration marked G., and opened the paper 
containing the name of the candidate, according to 
the directions of the Society, and it appeared to the 
committee that the candidate was T, Lawrence, aged 
13, 1783, in Alfred Street, Bath. 


“The committee having received satisfactory in- 
formation that the production is entirely the work 
of the young man ; 

** Resolved,—l'o recommend to the Society to give 
the greater silver pallet gilt, and five guineas, to Mr. 
T. Lawrence, as a token of the Society’s approbation 
of his abilities.” 


The grant of five guineas was a very 
uncommon thing at this period of the 
Society’s history, and shews how highly 
Lawrence’s performance—the Transfigura- 
tion of Raphael, in crayons—was appre- 
ciated by his judges; one of whom, the 
chairman of the committee, was Valentine 
Green, the celebrated engraver, 

From Bath, he appears to have gone to 
Salisbury, while yet in his teens, and prac- 
tised there with considerable success. A 
Mr. Hancock is mentioned as the r 
of portraits, in coloured chalk, of his grand- 


father Dr. Hancock (a physician at Salis 

bury,) and his daughter, which were painted 
at this period, and previous to Lawrence’s 
removal to ee In this grand mart, 
and scene of enterprise, he flourished more 
than forty years, nearly ten of which he was 
at the head of the fine arts, as President of 
the Royal Academy, when his brilliant 
career was so prematurely terminated. 

So late as the Tuesday preceding his 
decease, Sir Thomas was busily employed 
in the committee of the Atheneum, making 
arrangements for the opening of the new 
house: he was icularly animated on 
the subject of internal decoration, and took 
a great interest in procuring works of art 
to adorn the interior. He had himself 
promised to paint and present a portrait 
of his Majesty, to be placed in the library ; 
and was at work _ it even on Wednes- 
day, within thirty hours of his death—in- 
tending, (alas, for human intentions!) as he 
declared, to finish and have it in its place 
next week. 

To his townsman Baily the sculptor, 
Lawrence seems to have been much at- 
tached? and he certainly could not have 
shewn his preference for a more modest 
and admirable artist. He had not only 
assured him that he would never sit for 
his bust to another; but, having postponed 
it from time to time, he only a few days 

revious to Thursday the 7th, (on which 

e died,) appointed Tuesday the 12th for 
his first sitting. Mr. Baily, instead of 
modelling the living, has taken a mask of 
the dead, and is now employed = this 
posthumous bust. It was Sir Thomas’s 
declared purpose to have a medal by 
Wyon, from Baily’s work ; and we trust 
the public, and the lovers of the arts, will 
not be disappointed in either. 

It is said that a portrait of this celebrated 
artist by himself, is in existence, but that 
a sight of it was seldom granted even to 
his most intimate friends. In addition to 
the above, his likeness may be found in 
connexion with those of his two brothers 
and his sister, in a well-known series of 
prints after the manner of Westall. His 
hand-writing was peculiar, and very similar 
to the style of Titian and Dante. 

In conversation, Sir Thomas was most at 
home in matters connected with the arts, 
“ Almost the last time I was with him, 
(says a friend,) was on a Sunday morning, 
when I rode with him to church in Regent- 
Street. The article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view had just appeared, in which there was 
a comparison made between him and Mr. 
Martin; he observed the article was writ- 
ten by some one who knew but little of 
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the arts: and the comparison put him in 
mind of the old inquiry—How far is it 
from the first of January to the top of St. 
Paul’s?” 

With all his vast receipts, it is understoop 
that Sir T. Lawrence has, from early en- 
cumbrances and a profuse expenditure, 
which difficulties always aggravate, died 
poor. His noble collection, however, 
especially rich in drawings of the old mas- 
ters, is estimated to be worth above 
£50,000 ; and as his executor, Mr. Keight- 
ly, is not only well versed in business, but 
a friend, it is probable that affairs may be 
wound up in a way respectful to his me- 
mory. 

Sir T. Lawrence’s first appearance as an 
exhibitor at Somerset House was in 1787, 
(when 666 pictures, &c. &c. formed the 
collection ;) and the catalogue was com- 
prised in 26 pages. Here we find Sir T. 
Lawrence at No. 4, Leicester Square, with 
seven productions, namely, No. 184. Mad 
Girl ; 207. Portrait of a Lady ; 229. Portrait 
of a young Lady ; 231. Portrait of a Lady ; 
234. Mrs. Esten, in the character of Bel- 
videra ; 255. Vestal Virgin ; and 258. Por- 
trait of a young Lady. Next year, the artist 
resided in Jermyn Street; and sent six of 
his performances, all portraits. In 1789, 
still 41, Jermyn Street, he exhibited no 
fewer than thirteen pieces, and was evident- 
ly advancing rapidly in his profession, as 
den of the portraits are of “Ladies of 
Quality,” besides his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and a head from nature. 
In 1790, among twelve pictures we notice 
the Princess Amelia, Her Majesty, a Noble- 
man’s Son, a General Officer, and a cele- 
brated Actress. In 1791, his abode was 
24, Old Bond Street; and Homer reciting 
his Poems is the first subject we meet with 
in his name. 

In 1792, the prosperous record runs, 
“Thomas Lawrence, a Principal Painter 


.in ordinary to His Majesty ;” and his chief 


pictures are a Lady of Fashion as La Pense- 
rosa, and a Portrait of His Majesty ! 

When the beautiful whole-length portrait 
of Miss Farren appeared, Sir T. Lawrence 
was only in his twenty-first year: it was 
exhibited at Somerset House as a pendant 
to Sir Joshua’s celebrated whole-length of 
Mrs. Billington, as St. Cecilia. The noble 
candour of this great man was then mani- 
fested by the unqualified applause which 
he bestowed on this work of the young 
painter ; and he then predicted the honours 
which Sir T. Lawrence would obtain for 
himself, his country, and his art. 

The career of Sir T. Lawrence may in 
many respects be likened to that of his 


predecessor. They both led a life of 
celibacy ; the talent of each was no sooner 
demonstrated than it at once was appre- 
ciated, and it was throughout life the fortune 
of each to be honoured and esteemed, not 
only by all the great and the enlightened of 
every rank and class, but to experience the 
rare felicity of being equally respected and 
esteemed by the members of their own 
rofession. No competitor for public 
avour expressed envy, nor took offence at 
the praises bestowed upon either, on the 
score of their. acknowledged pre-eminence. 
We have been informed that the imme- 
diate cause of his death, as ascertained by 
Dr. Holland and Mr. Green on a post- 
mortem examination, was an_ extensive 
disease of the heart. On Thursday, after 
bleeding, the former gentleman left him in 
an alarming condition; and when sent for 
again hastily at night, his visit was too late 
—the patient was no more. 

For the subjoined account of his funeral, 
we are — indebted to the Times, of 
Jan. 22d, 1830. 

The remains of this celebrated and ex- 
cellent man were removed on Wednesday 
night, at nine o’clock, in a hearse-and-four, 
from his house in Russell-square to Somer- 
set-house. 

On Thursday morning, the body lay in 
state in the model room, which was fitted 
up for the occasion, hung with black, and 
the armorial bearings of the deceased placed 
at the head of the room. The academicians, 
associates, and students, were all in atten- 
dance at about ten o'clock, in the Royal 
Academy, and none but the private friends 
of the deceased were admitted to witness 
the lying in state. Shortly before ten, the 
mourning coaches and carriages of the 
nobility entered the square of Somerset- 
house, and placed themselves in four 
lines. 

At a quarter past twelve o’clock prepara- 
tions were made to convey the corpse to 
St. Paul’s cathedral. Policemen were sta- 
tioned along the Strand, to prevent any 
vehicles, except those connected with the 
procession, from ing. At half-past 
twelve all was ready, and the procession 
moved in solemn state. 

On arriving at the western gate, the pro- 
cession was received by the Dean, Chapter, 
and the whole of the Choir. The service 
was performed under the dome, by the 
Bishop of Landaff, who is the Dean. The 
crowd was exceedingly great ; and besides 
the mourning coaches, which were forty, 
nearly eighty carriages belonging to the 
nobility and gentry, attended on this mourn- 
ful occasion. 
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In our number for January, 1828, we gave 
a portrait, accompanied by a memoir of 
this highly respected minister of the gospel, 
of whom we have now to.record the death, 
which took place on the morning of Mon- 
day, Jan. 11, 1830. P 

For some time his health had been in a 
declining state. His chief complaint was a 
strong asthmatic affection, which the late 
severe weather tended to aggravate, but no 
one thought his end so near as events have 

roved. 

After preaching his thirty-fifth annual 
sermon to the young on the first Sabbath 
evening of the New Year, having pre- 
viously administered the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, on that day, he was taken 
home in a sedan chair in a weak and 
emaciated state, and although he came 
down stairs during the ensuing week, he 
never afterwards went out of the house. 
On the following Sabbath morning he was 
evidently worse, but not supposed to be in 
imminent danger. He, however, kept his 
bed during the day, and about fiye o’clock 
on the ensuing morning there was a change 
in his breathing, which became more and 
more difficult; but so gentle was his exit, 
that not a sigh or struggle informed his 
surrounding friends when his happy spirit 
took its flight, and “the weary wheels of 
life stood still.” His medical attendant 
perceived that his breathing appeared to be 
suspended, and on putting his hand on his 
heart, he found that it had ceased to beat. 

The sensation which the announcement 
of his death occasioned, among all ranks 
in the vast and populous town of Man- 
chester, evinced the high esteem in which 
he ‘was held, and that his demise-was con- 
sidered as a public loss. Intelligence of 
this mournful event having been trans- 
mitted to the Missionary Society in Lon- 
don, of which Mr. Roby had long been an 
active and valuable member, drew from 
the Directors the following resolution :— 


“ That it is with deep and unfeigned regret the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society have 
received the intelligence of the death of the 
ReverenpD Rosy, of Manchester, who 
has been connected with the operations of the 
Society from the first, as one of its founders, and 
most zealous supporters; whose personal and minis- 
terial services, both at Manchester and elsewhere, 
have often conferred the most important benefits 
on the Society ; and from whose church, some of 
its most valued Missionaries have gone forth to 
labour amongst the heathen. The Directors most 
sincerely sympathize with the widow of their 
departed friend, with the bereaved church and con- 


gregation, and also with the various religious in, 

stitutions in the county of Lancaster, which have 

_— deprived of his efficient and influential Ja- 
urs,” 


They also further state, that it is with 
feelings of deep regret, “ the Directors re- 
cord, that seven of their number have been 
called to their reward, and to their rest, 
since the anniversary in May last ; namely, 
William Shrubsole, Esq., Thomas Pellatt, 
Esq., John Clapham, Esq., Penzance. 
Rev. Joseph Julian, B. A., Trimley, Rev. 
Dr.William Harris, Tutor of Highbury Col- 
lege, Rev. Charles Atkinson, Ipswich, and 
Rev. William Roby ; individuals who have, 
in their respective departments, greatly 
advanced the interests of the missionary 
society.” 

Of Mr. Roby’s funeral, and the distin- 
guished respect which was paid to his 
memory on the mournful occasion, our 
limits will not permit us to enter into any 
detail. The public papers of Manchester 
have recorded the particulars, and each in 
its turn has paid a becoming tribute of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. 

‘o prevent the chapel from being im- 
properly crowded, at the time of interment, 
tickets of admission’ were issued, but for 
these the applications were so numerous, 
that the seats and avenues were filled long 
before the appointed hour. The proces- 
sion panera of about fifty clergymen and 
gentlemen, all arrayed in deep: mourning, 
with hatbands and scarfs. Among these were 
several clergymen of the established church, 
and a great number of dissenting ministers, 
not only of the town and neighbourhood, 
but from distant parts of the country. The 
four beadles of Manchester were in atten- 
dance, in their official dresses. 

After the procession had entered the 
chapel, the Rev. J. A. Coombes, of Salford, 
and the Rev. Mr. Pridie (we believe) 
formerly of Windsor chapel, Salford, but 
now of Halifax, mounted the pulpit. Mr. 
Coombes then read the 80th Psalm, and 
afterwards the 15th chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians. An impressive prayer was then 
offered up by Mr. Pridie. Mr. Mc. All 
jun. (assistant to Mr. Roby) now gave out 
the 54th hymn of the 2d book (Wesley) 
which being sung, Mr. Coombes and Mr. 
Pridie left the pulpit, which was then taken 
by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool. 

Daring the delivery of the funeral ora- 
tion, Dr. Raffles was at times deeply 
affected; and his discourse, which was 
eloquent in itself, was rendered more ime 
pressive by the earnest and affecting man- 
ner in which it was delivered, and 
duced a corresponding emotion in all who 
heard it. 
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In the Manchester Times for January 16, 
a column has been devoted to the delinea- 
tion of Mr. Roby’s character, which, if 
time and room had permitted, we should 
rejoice to give entire. The following ex- 
tract will however show the spirit and 
ability with which it has been written, and 
with this we must terminate our account. 
After adverting to the unexampled liberality 
of Manchester in furnishing uniary 
means for sending the light of be. gospel 
among the heathen, and for which the 
deceased minister and his congregation 
were particularly distinguished, the writer 
thus proceeds :— 


“ Yet, though thus engaged in projects of ex- 
tensive evangelization, Mr. Rosy was not with- 
drawn from the everydayduties of his pastoral office. 
Here it was that his soul rejoiced, and here did he 
earn as intense and as general a feeling ofveneration 
and of love, as perhaps ever cheered the spirit of 
a faithful and laborious minister. We have stated 
that Mr, Roby earned this high and perpetual tri- 
bute. To be enjoyed, it must he earned; and 
earned it cannot be, without the constant exercise 
of sanctified moral excellence. If we want to 
know whether any man who fills the sacred office 
be useful and acceptable toa given body of pro- 
fessors, what inquiries should we make? Are we 
to ask whether his talents be admired ? whether 
his sermons occasioned a ‘ sensation?’ whether he 
is famed for skill in points of controversy, for 
melting tenderness of pathos, or bursts of surpass- 
ing eloquence? No; we must ask, do the people 
love their minister? Do they know him as their 
counsellor In difficulty ; as their consoler in sick- 
ness ; as the friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother in their adversity? Is he seen, not so 
often enjoying the social hospitality of those who 
have abundance, as performing the duties of sym- 
pathy and of kindness to them that are in need? 
Does his hand, as he passes through the dispersing 
assembly, grasp only the delicate fingers of those 
that ‘ toil not, neither do they spin ;’ or is it often- 
est found knit in fellowship with that ef honest 
hard labour, or withered and destitute old age? 
Do the children and youths of the poorer families 
belonging to his charge, share 7 in his 
anxieties, his attentions, and his advice? Does 
he, in one word, bear towards: his people that 
character which entitles him to assume, in all its 
many and delightful senses, the endearing name of 
Pastor? But there would be no need of these 
details. One simple question would compre- 
hend them all. Do the ples old and young, 
rich and poor, together,—do they, in their several 
ways, but with one consent, all show that the 
minister is the object of their Love? Years, many 
years, may be necessary for the acquirement of 
this affection froma large body of persons; but 
when gained, it transcends, as the testimony of 
excellence in the man to whom it is rendered, all 
that can arise from talents, however exalted, and 
from fame, however great. This is the precious 
ointment which will embalm the memory of Mr. 
Roby with an enduring fragrance ; for, although 
his name may pass away in a few generations, yet 
will the influence of his character never be lost. 
That influence operates now on the surrounding 
ininisters, wio will weep over his grave—mourn- 
ing for himas for a beloved father ;—they will 
transmit it to their successors, and these will send 
it onto future men and future times, in an ever 
widening circle, until time itself shall be no more. 

Mr. Roby was not distinguished by extraordi- 
nary talent, that term being used in its common 
acceptation ; and, perhaps, this is the very cir- 
cumstance which gives especial value to his ex- 
ample. He possessed a clear and strong mind, 
with an easy, unimpassioned flow of thouglit and 


langaage. These are common endowments: well 
would it be for society were those others equally 
common, by which they were in Mr. Roby adorned 
and made illustrious, Indefatigable Todusti 3 
calm yet energetic perseverance ; incessant watch- 
fulness against all evil, and all appearance of it ; 
holy boldness in the statement of trath, and the 
enforcement of duty ; great kindness of disposition ; 
and unbending moral rectitude ;—it is these quali- 
ties, sanctified by a most powerful feeling of reli- 
obligation, and all directed heavenward, 

uring the course of a long life, that raised Mr. 
Roby to the elevation where it has been our de- 
light to view him placed, and on which, perhaps, 
the existing race will never behold a successor, as 
truly worthy or as highly honoured. May he who 
writes, ard they who read, this hasty and imper- 
fect tribute, each in his own sphere, and according 
to his own circumstances, follow in the footsteps 
of the venerable departed, whose daily occupation 
it was, for forty years, 


* To point the road to heaven, and lead the way.’ ” 


GLEANINGS, 


To the Memory of Mr. Whitfield——Mr. Strothers, of 
Philadelphia, has lately put up in the first Presby- 
terian Church in Newburyport, a cenotaph to the 
memory of Whitfield, after a design of Strickland. 
The following is the epitaph:—‘* Ihis cenotaph is 
erected with affectionate veneration to the memory 
of the Rev. George Whitfield, born at Gloucester, 
England, Dec. 16, 1714; educated at Oxford Uni- 
versity; ordained 1736. Ina Ministry of 34 years. 
he crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, and preach 
more than 18,000 sermons; as a soldier of the cross, 
humble, devout, ardent, he put on the whole armour 
of God, preferring the honour of Christ to his own 
interest, re , reputation, or life; as a Christian 
orator, his eep. piety, disinterested zeal, and vivid 
imagination, gave unexampled energy to his look 
action, and utterance; bold, fervent, pungent, and 
popular, in his eloquence, no other uninspired man 
ever preached to so large assemblies, or enforced 
the simple truths of the Gospel by motives so per- 
suasive and awful, and with an influence so powerful 
on the hearts of the hearer. He died of asthma, 
Sept.. 30, 1770; suddenly exchanging his life of 
unparalleled labours for his eternal rest."—Mr. Whit- 
field, it is well known, died in Newburyport, and, 
in his last moments, requested that his body might 
be buried under the pulpit of the church which now 

tai is ; and there accordingly his 
dust still reposes.-- Newburyport Herald. 

Church and State.—Bishop Warburton, writing to 
Hurd, says :—‘‘ Reckon upon it, that Durham goes to 
some Noble Ecclesiastic. “lis a morsel only for 
them. Our Grandees have at last found their way 
back into the Church. I only wonder they have 
been so long about it. But be assured that nothing 
but a new religious revolution, that shall sweep 
away the fragments that wry the Eighth left after 
banqueting his courtiers, will drive them out again. 
You mention Noah’s tark. I have really forgot what 
I said of it. But, I suppose, | compared the church 
to it, as many a grave divine has done before me. 
The Rabbins make the Giant Gog or Magog con- 
tempo’ with Noah, and convinced by his preach- 
ing ; so that he was disposed to take the benefit of 
the Ark. But here lay the distress: it by no means 
snited his dimensions. ‘herefore, as he could not 
enter in, he contented himself to ride upon it astride, 
And. though you must -suppose that, in that stormy 
weather, he was more than half boots over, he kept 
his seat, and dismounted safely, when the Ark 
lauded on Mount Ararat. Imagine now to yourself 
this illustrious cavalier, mounted on his hackney, 
and see if it does not bring before you the church, 
bestrid by some lumpish Minister of State, who turns 
and winds it at his pleasure. ‘The only difference is, 
that Gog believed the preacher of righteousness and 
religion.” 

Interior of the Globe—I\t is a matter of curious 
cqeoulatign what composes the central part of our 
globe. From the temperature which is found at a 
depth to which caloric from the sun’s rays cannot 
penetrate, it has been -imagined that fire is at the 
centre. The average density of the earth, as esti- 
mated by experiment and calculation, seems opposed 
to this hypothesis. Others, with more probability, 
have believed that the centre is comp: _of a mass 
of liquid burning matter; and others, that its central 
parts consist of solid granite. One thing is clear, 
that the crust or shell is composed of this substance, 
in which no vestige of an animal form has yet bee 


discovered.— Dr. Crombte’s Natural Theology. 
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‘Literary Notices. 


Libel.—Wenry 1V. being importaned to allow the 

rosecution of a person who had written a libel on 

im, magnanimously replied, cannot in con- 
science do any harm to a man who teils truth, al- 
though it may unpalatable.” 

Blasphemy in om Fourteenth Century.—In the year 
1327 one Adam Duffe O'looley was burnt in Col- 
leye- en, for blasphemy, which blasphemy con- 
sisted, amongst other matters, iu calling ** the Apos- 
tolical See” an imposture and usurpation. 

False Economy. ~~ ! fathers there are, that so 
love their money and bate their children, that lest 
> shonld cost them mure than they are willing to 

re to hire a good schoolmaster for them, rather 
q oose such persons to instruct their children as are 
of no worth—thereby beating down the market, that 
they may purchase a cheap ignorance. It was there- 
fore a witty and handsome jeer which Aristippus 
bestowed on a sottish father, by whom being asked 
what he would take to teach his child, he answered, 
A thousand drachms, Whereupon the other crying 
out, “0, Ilercules! how much out of, the way you 
ask, for 1 can buy a slave at that rate.”—* Do then,” 
said the Philosopher, ‘“‘and thou shalt, instead of 
one, purchase two slaves for thy money—him that 
thou —- for one, and thy son for another.”— 

are! 

Royal Religion.—There are forty-nine sovereigns in 
Europe, and their res; in reli 
are as follows:—Latheran, 18; Catholic, 18; 
testant, 1; Evheesiic, 5; Reformed, 5; Maho- 
medan, 1; Greek, 1. 

Cigar Smoking.—The following is the opinion of 
Professor Waterhouse, of the American University 
of Cambridge, in New England, on this subject. 
lt is extracted from a lecture delivered to the stu- 
dents, dissuaaing them from the practice :—“*I have 

n a Professor in this University twenty-three 


years, and can say asa physician that I never ob- 
served so many pallid faces and so many marks of 
declining health, nor ever knew so many hectical 
habits and consumptive affections, a8 of late years ; 
and [ trace this alarming ivroad on your young con- 
stitutions principal 
smoking cigars. 


ly to the pernicious custom of 


Riterary ‘Notices. 


Just Published. 

No. X. of the National Portrait Gallery, exhibits 
autifully engraved Heads of the Right F onourable 
harles James Right Honourable Thomas 
Grenville—and be ford—with a Biogra- 

Memoir of each 
e 
benefit L Weaker Christians,) by Dr. Sibbes. 1: 


New Edition 
Sherman's Plea for the Day, a Second 
Edition, with Corrections. 1 
Letters end J jonrpete of on Byron, with Notices 
of his Life. Thomas Mews, in 3 vols. 4to. 
The Family Library, vols. I. IJ. III. 
Popular Lectures on the Study of La“ Hisery, 
tures on the Apoca ones, MA. 
Memorials of Christian BA edition. 
y, &c. By R. T. 


By Isaac Mason, M. A. 
A C di of 
of the Causes of the 


Present Dete- 
tate re of Health, and Diminution of Human 
Life. By Joel Pinney, 
mB, A for Self-Examination answered and illus- 
ed, 
Satan, a “Poem, by Robert Montgomery. 
A New and Comprehensive ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary, Nos. I. Il. with Maps. By J. Gorton. 
Phi iothea, or Hints to Young Christians. 
Meditations and Discourses on the Glories of Christ. 
By John Owen, D. D. 
A Sermon. By Jabez Bunting. 
‘The Principles. and Plan of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Instruction. 
me and Form, as exemplified in an Established 


On pres Inquiry & Religion. 

Dialogue between a Sceptical Physician and his 
Christian 

The of of Romie. 
By the Rev. H. C.O apne M. 
ones’s ‘Ciassical Family ibrary, vols. “in one, 


complete 
“Ties and her Pupil, a simple Story. 


Date: 


raised Reed and Smoking Flax, the 
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Imperial School Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, Part Il. By George Granville 

Philosophical Tables,compiled from varions authors. 

no Address to tiouses of Parliament, on the 

wee India 


bellished Publications, on the 
Eaglish Cathedrals, &c. By J. Britton. 

Portrait of John the Baptist. By H. Belfrage, D.D. 

The Christian and the Unitarian not the same cha-. 
racter. By William Seabrook. 

The Origin and End of se Government, a Lec- 
ture, By Adam Clarke, LL D 

istory and Antiquities of ihe See and Cathedral 
of Exeter. By John Britton, F.S. A.,&c. 

Six Sermons, on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, 

and of By Lyman 
r, DD. ton, Amer 

On the Extent ‘and ‘emedy “of National Intem- 
perance. By John Dunlop, 

Notices respecting Drunkenness, &c. By a Me- 
dical Practitioner. 

The Aenents for Predestination and Necessi 
contrasted with the Principles of 
sophical Inquiry. In ‘Two Act Sermons, in Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1828. By R. Iastings Graves, D. D, 
one vol. 8vo. 

Also, Calvinistic gnant to the 
General ‘enor of Very Rev. 
R. Graves, D. D. 

Memorials of Previionl ia exemplified in the 
Lives of Miss Marianne ry Sheen and Mrs. Bridget 
Byles. by their Sister Esther Cop 

he Causes of Declension in Wivistian Churches, 
a Discourse at the 


the Press. 

Conversations upon Com tive Chronology and 
General History, from the Creation of the World to 
the Birth of Christ. 12mo. 

A Reply to the Remarks of the Rev. P. Pensom, 
Vicar of St. Oswald's Durham, on an Introductory 
entitled ,Voluntary Cherches the 
Churches of Christ,” By the Rev. J. M 2, 


Durham. Sinai, 2 Poem. By W. Phillips, Esq. of the 
oem. ii 
n revi cc. op ery. 
Maunder's Treasury of and Library 
of Reference, Parts I. and IT. 
The Friend and Companion of Youth, in 2 Parts. 
By Thomas Kitchen 
a Short ‘Aualvals of the Criminal Law of England, 
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